fay: 


a wonderful selection 


. of distinctive gifts for the home or 
the bride await you at America House. 
J Each handsome, contemporary piece is 
handmade by a master American 
craftsman . . . and each is well priced. 


@. Hand-thrown ceramic bow! $12.00 
b. Blown glasses $2.75, $3.90, $1.50 


¢. Hand wover place mats $3.00 
napkins $1.25 


d. Pewter plate 131” diameter 


The above selection represents a small 22.00 
portion of our exciting collection. @. Sterling silver pitcher $205.00 
For truly unusual and appropriate 
: gifts . . . including many exclusive 
and one-of-a-kind items. . . 
* 
visit America House. * MERI 


New York 22, N. Y. 
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made by the famous French artist and 
exhibited in this country for the first 
time at the Sidney Janis Gallery in New 
York. The work is black and white on 
a brilliant yellow ground. Léger was 
born in 1881 in Argentan. in the prov- 
ince of Normandy. Within the past ten 
years he has created a number of dis- 
tinguished works in the field of decor- 
ative arts, among them mosaics, tapes- 
tries and an impressive series of stained 


glass windows for a church at Audin- 
court in France. His newest venture, 
the designing of ceramics, is discussed 
in an article on page 11 of this issue. 
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Whatever your 
hobby Model building, whittling, 


indioncrafts, leather, plastics or any other 
creative handicraft 


x-acto knives, 
tools & sets 


designed by craftsmen and precision-made 
for fine craftsmanship 


will help you 
do a better job 


and get more fun and satisfaction from 
your hobby. 


Whittling your hobby? 


“Whittling is Easy” Send 25¢ for 40 page 

booklet with detailed instructions and plans 

for 34 projects 

Complete X-acto 28 page catalog—20¢ 
dept. G-1 


( x-acto, Inc. 
48-41 Van Dam Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


make your hands more creative with x-acto 


TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 


CUFFMASTER 


TRADE MARK 


The Finest 
Cufflink Back Made 


Design and Construction Patented 
Available in gold, silver, gold filled, brass and other metals 


Write for ovr New, illustrated Folder of Jewelers Findings, 
Ornoments & Sterling Sheets, Wires & Circles 


ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 


sculp-metal 


1T MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder meta! 
you can moke sculptures easily and 
economically without elaborote equip- 
ment. Sculp-Metal is applied with 
palette knife or fingers onto pre. 
shaped armatures. Pieces oir harden; 
are strong and permanent; may be 
carved, filed and sonded — then 
burnished to a rich aluminum patina. 


ot leading dealers. Send for 16- 
page handbook “working in 


sculp-meta! 


the sculp-metal company 


701-8 Investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22. Pa. 


Calendar 


AKRON, OHIO 


January 4-February 1. Southwestern Santos, sponsored by the 
American Federation of Arts, at the Akron Art Institute. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Through January 30. New Work in Stained Glass, sponsored by 
the American Federation of Arts, at the Georgia Institute of 
Technology. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
January, Promenade, exhibition of rugs hooked by Gloria Finn, 
designed to circulate by the Grace Borgenicht Gallery, at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
January. Eskimo Art I, sponsored by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, at the Birmingham Museum of Art. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
February. A Panoramic Review of Textiles, circulated by Scala- 
mandré, at the Bloomington Normal Art Association, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
January 16-F ebruary 6. Italian Arts and Crafts, sponsored by the 
Smithsonian Institution, at the George Thomas Hunter Gallery. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
January, Chinese Gold and Silver, sponsored by the Smithsonian 
Institution, at the Art Institute. 
Through 1955. Good Design, 1955, a selection of home furnish- 
ings, sponsored by the Museum of Modern Art and The Mer- 
chandise Mart, at The Mart. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
February 1-March 20. American Color Prints of 1954, at the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum, 


CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 
January 8-30. Studies in Color and Texture Through Fabrics, 
handwoven fabrics and their sources, by Helen Kramer, at the 
Florida Gulf Coast Art Center. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 
February 6-March 6, Annual Towa Artists’ Show, at the Des 
Moines Art Center. 

FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
January. Textiles used in the National Shrines of America, cir- 
culated by Scalamandré, at the Fort Wayne Museum. 
Through January 25. Silver and Stone by Sam Kramer, Yonny 
Segal and Walter Rhodes, including 71 pieces of handcrafted 
jewelry, sponsored by the American Federation of Arts, at the 
Fort Wayne Art Center. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
January 16-February 6. Eskimo Art I, sponsored by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, at the Fort Worth Art Center. 

HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
February 6-27. American Jewelry and Related Objects, 1955, 
sponsored by the Hickok Company of Rochester, New York, at 
the Huntington Galleries. 

ITHACA, NEW YORK 


February 1-March 20. Hooked rugs by George J. Wells, at the 
New York State College of Home Economics, Cornel! University. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
January. Modern Designs in Woven Textiles, circulated by Scala- 
mandré, at the Kalamazoo Institute of Art. 


KALAMOOR, MICHIGAN 
February 8-March 1. Silver and Stone by Sam Kramer, Yonny 
Segal and Walter Rhodes, including 71 pieces of handcrafted 
jewelry, sponsored by the American Federation of Arts, at West- 
ern Michigan College. 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
January 16-February 6, German Ceramics, sponsored by the 
Smithsonian Institution, at the J. B. Speed Art Museum. 


MACOMB, ILLINOIS 
January 4-25. Creative Jewelry, sponsored by the American 
Federation of Arts, at Western Illinois State College. 


| 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
January 16-February 6, Dutch Arts and Crafts, sponsored by the 
Smithsonian Institution, at the Currier Gallery of Art. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 
March. New work by Mariska Karasz, at the Massillon Museum. 


NEWARK, DELAWARE 
February. New work by Mariska Karasz, at the University of 
Delaware. 

NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Through January 20. New Jersey Artists’ Exhibition of Crafts, 
at the Newark Museum. 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
Current. New installation of decorative arts in thirty galleries, at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue at 82nd Street. 
January. Abstract needlework collages and enamels by Dorothy 
Sturm, at the Betty Parsons Gallery, 15 East 57th Street 
January-February. Influence of Italian Renaissance on Textile 
Design, at the Scalamandré Museum, 20 West 55th Street. 
January 5-26, Rugmaking Workshop, exhibition and demonstra- 
tion lectures by George J. Wells, at The Gallery, America House, 
32 East 52nd Street. 

2.23. Contemporary Enamels, at The Gallery, America 


February 
House, 32 East 52nd Street. 
February 2-March 20. 100 Museum Selections from Good De- 
sign 1950-54 and forecasts of home furnishings design trends pre- 
pared by seven leading design schools in this country, at the 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street. 
February 4-26, Annual Exhibition of Prints, at the Society of 
American Graphic Artists, 1083 Fifth Avenue. 
March 2-23. The Architect and the Craftsman, at The Gallery, 
America House, 32 East 52nd Street. 
From March 8. Twelve experimental designs in crystal, at Steu- 
ben, 718 Fifth Avenue. 

NORWICH, CONNECTICUT 
February. Two Hundred Years of Textile Designs, circulated by 
Scalamandré, at the Slater Museum. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
February 8-March 7. Midwest Biennial Exhibition of Crafts, at 
the Joslyn Art Museum. 

PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 
February. The Symbol of the Rose in Textile Design, circulated 
by Scalamandré, at the Pensacola Art Association. 


PLATTSBURGH, NEW YORK 
January. Baroque Textiles of the Louis XIV Period, circulated 
by Scalamandré, at the State Teachers College Art Gallery. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
January 14-February 13. Designer-Craftsmen, U.S.A., sponsored 
by the American Federation of Arts, at the Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
February. Neo-Classic Textiles of the Louis XVI Period, circu- 
lated by Scalamandré, at the Rochester Memorial Museum. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
January 4-25. Herbert Matter: Design in Industry, sponsored by 
the American Federation of Arts, at the Saginaw Museum. 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 
Through January 23. Pre-Columbian Art, sponsored by the 
American Federation of Arts, at the Springfield Art Museum. 
UTICA, NEW YORK 
January 9-30. American Craftsmen, sponsored by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, at the Munson-Williams Proctor Institute. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Through February 13. Annual Area Exhibition, at the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. 

February-March. Promenade, exhibition of rugs hooked by 
Gloria Finn, designed to circulate by the Grace Borgenicht Gal- 
lery, at the American University. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Through January 30. Annual Ceramic Exhibition, at the Butler 

Institute of American Art, 


.. DIFFERENT YARNS! 


“WE FILL ORDERS RANGING FROM 1 OZ. TO 1000 LBS.” 
Write for our FREE SAMPLE COLOR CARDS con- 


cerning our yarns which have been acclaimed by 
weaving experts as the most outstanding in their wide 
range for distinctive styling and designing. 


BOUCLES SARAN 
BELASTRAWS COTTON WARPS 
NUBBY BOUCLES RAYON WARPS 
RAYON AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
NOVELTY METALLICS 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable. 


These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times. 


“FOR YARN NEEDS” pY “HOME YARN LEADS” 
* 


HOME YARNS CO. 


645 Hegeman Ave., Dept. A, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 


PRECOLOMBIAN ART 


A charming of the croft hip of Ancient Mexico. This rore 
Smiling Face, the head of a figure, shows the delicate hand of an artist 
end a very human subject. #74-44—5%, inches by 5% inches. 


ROBERT 1. STOLPER, 8852 Cynthia St., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


EUREKA YARN CO., INC. \ 
621 BROADWAY, Dept. C-H, NEW YORK, N. Y. \ 
(Where the Handweaver is king) 

Novelty yarns of every description, color and put-up. 
SILK-WOOL-RAYON-LINEN-COTTON, \ 

(also sunfast & vat dye colors) ( 

No order too small or too large—any quantity from 1 pound up. ) 
Free samples sent on request. \ 
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jewelry making, silversmithing, and 
enameling supplies — when you need them 


A wide selection of first quality tools. Com 
plete line of jewelry findings. Sterling silver 
sheet, wire, circles. Enamels, kilns, pre- 
formed copper trays, efc. PROMPT de- 
livenes—within 48 hours your order will be 
enroute to you—if necessary, the same doy 


Send for cotelog No. 54 and price schedule today. 


ALLCRAFT TOOL & SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
A Handy & Harmon Croft Deoler 
ll EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 
8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp — 22 colors on % Ib. tubes. 

2/20 Worsted on 2 oz. tubes — 36 colors. 
We heave a complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 
mercial weaving. 


(Write for free samples) 
CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


the yarn depot inc. 


545 SUTTER STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 2 
formerly dorothy liepes yarn depot 


unusual yarns tn exciting colors 
instruction 
sample fee one dollar 


BETTY PARSONS GALLERY 
15 East 57th Street, N. City 


Exhibition of Dec. 21 
Enamels and Collages thru 
by DOROTHY STURM Ss 


instruction * Textile Designing * Weaving Yarns * Books 
Supplies * Gilmore and Leclerc Floor and Table Looms 


Write or visit .. THE SHOP 


1827 TACOMA ST., DAYTON 10, OHIO 


Craft Countercues 


Brass slip-fastener belt with adjustable buckle at 
the back; available in natural, black, brown or 
navy calf, and in pigskin, all handsewn at $17. 
Sold by Gucci, 7 East 58th Street, New York City. 


Gossamer silk transparency 
in Elsa Naess handprinted 
stoles. Available in several 
patterns, colors and sizes, 
from $5.95 to $17.95, at Wa- 
Vel’s, 579 Grant Avenue, 
San Francisco, California. 


Teakwood turning and unique 
peening characterize table- 
ware in stainless steel at 
$12.80 a six-piece setting. By 
Quistgaard, at Bonniers, 605 
Madison Ave., New York City. 


In Mexico, Borisov designs fanciful handwoven 
rugs in bright or dark and subtle hues. Sizes vary 
and production is limited. This rug, 24” by 58”, 
sells for $45 at Neiman-Marcus in Dallas, Texas, 
and at Roko, 51 Greenwich Ave., New York City. 


ive. 


A fine, boxed Oriental book of Japanese rice papers 
showing color swatches and stages in making pa- 
per; colored woodblock illustrations; at $17.50 
In the new book section for craftsmen and archi- 
tects, Georg Jensen, 667 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C 


handstitched handbag with a 
tax. In red, 
Available at 
175 McDougal, New York City. 


Big and beautiful, 
hinged metal clasp, $32.50 plus 10% 
black or natural polished leather. 


Robert John, Inc., 


» 


one’ 


Softly gleaming silver and deep blue enamel in a 
necklace, $83.50, and matching bracelet at $41.75, 
plus tax. Set designed by Mary Schimpf for Amer- 
ica House, 32 East 52nd Street, New York City. 


An old silver ring made in 
Macedonia, rich in work- 
manship, heavy and or- 
namental; $16 at Flying 
Saucers, 199 West 10th 
St., New York, New York. 


JEMI-PRECIOUS STONE 


FLASH! READ THIS!! 


Everybody can make attractive caged gem >. 
No experience or sp 
of pleasure, and profit! Here's a great gift for —- 
minded friends. Suitable for youngsters and oldsters 


too. 
BEGINNERS CAGED-GEM JEWELRY KIT = 1A-——now 


contains imported full-polished jewelers pliers with 
both cutting and pulling edges; three glittering rough 
gems; 5 ft. silver wire; 14 ft. silver chain, clasp and 
earring attachments. Everything needed for a pendant 
with some left over. Instructions included. Entire kit 


and earrings, 
only $5.00. 


ADVANCED KIT #2—cnough for 6 to 12 projects. Everything in Kit 
1A plus additional pliers, variety of additional gems, wires, chain, 
attachments, etc. (separately would cost $32.55). Entire kit. $25.00. 


NEW ARRIVALS 


#278: MADAGASCAR BLISTER PEARLS—truc fresh water pearls. Pre- 
cious lustre and color. Swirling, rococo tear-drop shapes, flat backs, 
cabochon tops. Used in handmade jewelry since mediaeval times. 
to 44” long. Incredible bargain. 6 for $2.00 

#280: DENARIUS OF CARACALLA-—-Roman silver coin almost 2000 
yrs. old (211-217 A.D.). Handminted, weighty, emperor's head and 
allegorical figure in clear detail. Authenticity guaranteed Roughly 
diam. Condition excellent. Unusually handsome and curious. Make 
unique cuff-links, earrings, rings. $3.00 ea. ; 2 for $5.00 

#281: LEATHER DRAWSTRING POUCHES rich, buttery soft calf in 
cinnamon, champagne & grey. Handmade. Keeps mg | snug and safe. 
Impressive package for handmade items, increases sales 100% when 
displayed with jewelry. $1.25 ea. ; 5 for $5.50 

#279 IANT PORCUPINE QUILLS (Africa)—< to 9” long, up to 44” 
thick, tapered, Stronger than wood, flexible as a spring, but easily cut. 
Beautifuily banded black, white and brown. Make fabulous jewelry, 
quill pens, knitting needles, hat or hair pins, cigarette holders, flower 
arrangements, etc. Possibilities unlimited. 8 for $1.00 

LISA: GENUINE STAR SAPPHIRES cach precious gem shows mys- 
terious 6-rayed star. Nice color. Some over %%”, none under 4%”; rd. 
or oval cabs. Rare opportunity. $10.00 ea 


GEM CAGING NEEDS 
T3: JEWELERS PLIERS—full-polished, beautifully balanced. Snipe, flat 
or round nosed. $2.60 ea. ; all 3 for $7.00 
#2S: STERLING WIRE—-soft, malleable 20 ga. 5 ft. for $1.00. , 
#263: ROSE QUARTZ ROUGH—finest deep rose; gemmy, glittering 
14%” pieces, $1.35 ea.; smaller for earrings, rings, etc., 35¢ ea. 
#262: RAW AMETHYST OR CITRINE—deep purple and honey yellow. 
1 to 1%” chunks for pendants, pins, etc. $2.00 ea. ; smaller $1. 00. 


#258: RUTILLATED QUARTZ—a rain of ‘flashing golden darts “and 
needles inside bright irregular chunks. Curious and lovely $2.00 — 
#259: PRECIOUS CORAL BRANCHES — brilliantly polished; glossy, 
rich, gemmy, red. Spreading and branching. 144 to 2”. $3.50 ea. 

266: TURQUOISE NUGGETS —intense blue and blue om Pentetts 
shapes, matrix, brilliant lustre ” plus—85¢; about % 
NI: PRECIOUS NACRE pearly convoluted : shining and, 
shimmering. Center hole to string, anest. i, to 1” mixed. $1.00 


z We pay postage and taxes. Your order is your complete cost. 


CURIOSA 

#267: IVORY SKULLS—primitive, and abstract, like african fetish 
charms, Hand-carved mellow ivory. Full face skull, flat back, easy to 
set, sew or wire. Y2 x 4” only 65¢ ea.; slightly smaller, 2 for $1.00. 
2276: SMOKEY NACRE butterfly wing colors caught in a smokey 
held. Huge oval cabochons 1 x 144”, 95¢; same 14%” rd. $1.25 ea. 

#277: AZURITE “AMOEBAS”—polished cross-sections of nodules with 
meanering edges. Intense blue. Flat back (easy to set) 144”. $3.00 ea. 


PRECIOUS NATURAL MATERIALS 
Wi: RARE ExoTic peeees—cnage ebony, coco bolo, rosewood, lig- 
num vitae, goromundel macassar ebony. For jewelry, small crafts and 
carving. Colorful asstd. lot slabs and pieces up to 3 x 6”. Each piece 
clearly identified. 1 Ib. $1.75 ; 2 Ibs. $3.00; 5 Ibs. $7.50. 
#228: ELEPHANT IVORY — “sound and seasoned, Pieces, rods and 
chunks from 1” to 6” for Sx'z ond ae. Fascinating material! 
Mixed lot over 1 Ib. $4.50; % Ib. lot $ 
AFRICAN BUFFALO HORN and worked to sil 
lucent lustre. Asstd. tips, ready-cut rounds and pieces, $1.25 
271: STAG HORN ROWNS two rise 3 to 4” 
from solid base. Slices readily into dozens of free forms, cabochons, 
buttons, etc. Carves and polishes magnificently. Truly exotic! $1.50 ea. 
SPECIAL NATURAL MATERIALS KIT —-for fun and experimenting; 1 Ib. 
precious woods, 1 stag crown, 4 lb. ivory. doz, buffalo pieces, 2 por 
cupine quills, entire lot $5.00 


BONUS . . . with orders of $5.00 or more, you get free... 
| 3 profusely Mustrated articles on jeweiry-meking end gems. | 


#273: NATURAL BONE yo Ey and crude; round cabochone, 
flat back. Center hole for hanging. 2 ” diam. 75¢ doz. 
#274: SAME INTRIGUING BO BEADS “exquisite colors; cinnabar 
red, Lapis-lazuli blue, malachite green, persimmon orange. 85¢ doz. 
SEMI-PRECIOUS BARGAINS AND FINDINGS e 
#272: HELIOTROPE OBLONGS—red fiecks on green, $1.00 ea. 
#240: CHINESE TURQUOISE—round high domed cabochons of in 
tense chinese blue. 44” diam. (oval too) only a few left, $1.00 ea. 
#27: CORAL, JADE, ONYX—3 extra fine, big cabs, all for $3.00. 
M17: CUFF-LINK BACKS—heavy sterling silver, swivel type, the best. 
Hard, soft soldering. Handmade look. $1.00 per pr. ; doz. prs. $10.50. 
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| THESE ITEMS MAY NOT BE REPEATED, SO ORDER TODAY! | 
| Your money back if not highly delighted. Newest folder free. 
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A stained glass jagade designed 
by abstract painter, Adolph 
Gottlieb, for Milton Steinberg House, 
community center in New 

York. Photo courtesy Kootz Gallery. 


Art in the crafts 


The most distinguished artists of our time have demonstrated a versatility 
that might almost have been the envy of the Renaissance genius. Fernand 
Léger is already a familiar figure as a painter and a designer of stained 
glass and mosaic; and now, in an article in this issue, he is introduced 
to us as a designer of ceramics. The internationally famous sculptor 
Isamu Noguchi has designed gardens, tables and traditional Japanese 
clothing: he has, besides, designed a group of akari lamps which he 
discussed in a recent issue of this magazine. 

These, of course, are not isolated instances of “fine” artists extending 
their fields. In Europe, since the end of the war, Matisse, Rouault and 
Bazaine—along with Léger and other painters—have restored to the art 
of stained glass a vitality which it has lacked for more than four cen- 
turies, Again, both Léger and Bazaine have lent their talents to the 
decorative art of mosaic. From Lurcat we have had elegant tapestries. 
From Dufy, fanciful designs for textile and needlepoint. From Picasso, 
a fantastic array of ceramics. And here in this country we have seen 
jewelry designed by Calder and Ibram Lassaw, rugs by Stuart Davis, 
Theodoros Stamos and Hans Moller, a huge colored glass facade and 
opulent wall hangings by Adolph Gottlieb. 

In the past ten years, painters and sculptors—often, certainly, with 
the aid of craftsmen—have met the challenge of new fields so well and 
have made such remarkable objects that they have created a healthier 
atmosphere for artists and craftsmen alike. 

They have given us a variety of beautiful new works which have 
restored both dignity and prestige to the crafts. 

They have provoked an astonishing revival of interest in the decorative 
arts by virtue of their own achievements. 

And they have wakened us to the fact that the aim of the crafts is not 
the devious or even skillful manipulation of materials but the creation 
of beautiful objects. KRASNE 
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Ceramics by Léger: 


“La flamme jaune”, at right; 


“Visage main”, top, 
opposite page; “La fleur qui 


marche”, bottom of 
opposite page. Photos from 


the Janis Gallery. 
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translates his world into clay 


or forty-five years, with an enthusiasm and gusto that 
F are matched only by the profusion of his work, 
Léger has been painting the various versions of his brightly 
colored world. It is a world of objects and mechanical ele- 
ments, in which even the human figure is treated as a 
mechanism. The special feature of Léger’s devotion to the 
object—whether human or mechanical, whether woman or 
bicycle—is that he is able to present it without sentimental 
overtones or psychological undertones. Ultimately, the ob- 
ject which interests him is the work of art. In creating it 
he combines a blunt, almost primitive, directness of 
imagery with the distortions of his personal pictorial fan- 
tasy; in the process he has invented a great modern dec- 
orative style. 

Just as the clarity of this style made it possible for 
Léger to make a movie, Ballet mécanique, in 1924 and to 
design ballet sets, mosaics and stained-glass windows with- 
out any loss of identity, so has it enabled him in the last 
three years to make a set of ceramics that offer his 
world in a new dimension more charming than ever and, 
even. more forceful. 

The twenty-three ceramics, first shown in this coun- 
try last month at the Sidney Janis Gallery, New York, 
are. with the exception of two free-standing pieces, deep 
reliefs destined to be hung on, or set into, walls. The 
largest is 32 by 55 inches; most are from 15 to 20 inches 
high. They picture again the lively play of flowers, birds 
and girls’ faces, heavy black line and bright primary 
color that Léger has made familiar. His optimism and his 
populism have never been so clear as in these most recent 


Fernand Léger: 


A celebrated French painter 


ceramist 


BY OTIS GAGE 
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works, in which red, yellow, blue and black sing out 
against a gleaming white. 

Every painter paints a world, whether it be an image 
of the world outside his canvas or a world which he con- 
structs on his canvas. The depth of this world varies from 
age to age, and we have, for example, the deep perspective 
of Renaissance painting, the shallow interlace of Moslem 
art and the thin surface painting of contemporary art. It 
is the characteristic of Léger’s world, with its weavings of 
forms, its bosses and suggested thicknesses, that it ap- 
pears to be about two to three inches deep; and this is 
precisely the depth of his ceramic reliefs. 

It is a measure of the density of Léger’s style that he 
has been able to make an almost literal translation of his 
painted world into relief and come up with a new, fresh 
creation. The literal aspect of his work is clear enough; 
it is demonstrated to the point of humor by the inclusion 
in a painting of the words, “Hommage 4 Louis David.” 
And, indeed, the first ceramic sculpture he did, in 1951, 
was a very close three-dimensional version of the forms 
and colors of a painting of 1941. But his new ceramics 
display a much more imaginative exploration of sculptu- 
ral elements and, oddly enough, this is true of the reliefs 
rather than of the two free-standing pieces. 

Insisting, as it were, in the ceramics on the graphism 
of his painting, he has lifted his black line off the sur- 
face on which it lay and made it into a high ridge, creat- 


ing a sinuous wall that follows his drawing, these walls in 
turn creating enclosures where they cross each other. 
The flat areas of color, which in the paintings are ap- 
parently behind the lines, are, in the ceramics, on the low- 
est surface of the reliefs below the lines, that is to say, 
actually behind the lines. Between these extremes of treat- 
ment there are, to be sure, the rendition of shapes on 
various levels, the use of convexities, concavities and ir- 
regularly curving surfaces. The multi-leveled topography 
that Léger has created gives him so many surfaces for 
the application of color that he has been able to make 
two differently painted versions of the same relief, Deux 
femmes a loiseau. 

The procedure in making these ceramics is very simple. 
Working in the studio of the ceramist Brice, in the town 
of Biot, just behind the Céte d’Azur in the neighborhood 
of Nice, Léger makes a colored sketch from which he 
executes a studied, finished gouache. (Seven of these 
gouaches were in the show at the Janis Gallery.) From 
this he then models the relief in a specially prepared 
white clay which is fired to bisquit, a large relief like 
Femmes et enfant sur un fond jaune being divided into 
four tiles. After that he applies the colors, and fires them, 
one at a time. The color requiring the greatest heat is 
fired first, that requiring the next greatest heat is fired 
next, and so on, so that no firing may alter the color 
achieved in the previous firing. Léger is extremely care- 
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Léger: “Composition au vase bleu”, 
opposite page; “La Margueritte”, at the left; 


“Les soleils sur fond orange”, below. 
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ful about the purity and clarity of his color, and is not 
at all interested in the accidents considered happy in 
other ceramic studios. “ ‘Truth’ in painting,” he has said, 
“is color at its fullest: red, black, yellow, since pure tone 
in painting is reality.” 

Léger works comparatively rapidly; ten of these ce- 
ramics were done in about a month. In each case the 
one original ceramic is signed and dated by Léger. Brice 
makes and paints the glazes on four copies which he signs 
Léger + Brice. 

It would be easy to say that these ceramics do not ex- 
pand the content of Léger’s painting. And certain it is 
that they depend on the painting for their forms and 
that Léger makes careful preliminary studies on paper 
which | suspect he prizes above the ceramics. There are, 
nevertheless, certain considerations which cannot be 
avoided. 

First, Léger has been able to make ceramics in a man- 
ner completely consistent with all his previous output 
and without resurrecting or redesigning a museum of 
plates and pots that would never be used as such. Second, 
in making these works intended for walls, he has begun to 


fulfill his hope for “the collaboration of the three major 
art forms—architecture, painting, sculpture.” Third, these 
reliefs are done in a manner simple, direct, yet original; 
wholly unexpected but natural; a manner that seems to 
have been waiting for Léger, but that only he could 
have invented. He has extended the vocabulary of sculp- 
ture as well as of ceramics. Fourth, in La crabe, with its 
irregular profile and new set of shapes, we see Léger in an 
aspect not yet apparent in his painting. Last, the present 
works, under their thin protective glass coat, may well be 
the most enduring testimony to Léger’s powers. His use 
of bright color has always called for an extensive use of 
white, and his whites have had a tendency to age. Fastened 
in ceramic, these whites and the colors that play against 
them are certain to resist the effects of time and unchang- 
ingly proclaim his joy in the physical world and his un- 
quenchable optimism. 

As Léger joins the other great Europeans who have 
recently contributed so much to ceramic art—Picasso, 
Miré, Matisse, Chagall—these are reasons enough why 
his ceramics should add not only to the stability but to 
the height of the pedestal which he occupies. 
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Léger’s ceramics: “Le soleil”, 


opposite page; “Le crabe”, above; 
“Composition au buste”, left. 
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Abstract needlework collage #2 
by Dorothy Sturm. Photos courtesy 
of Betty Parsons Gallery. 


Dorothy Sturm exhibits 
a series of 


fanciful abstract collages 


Needle, thread and scraps of cloth 


N the past few years, the craft of needlework has been 
| taken up by several imaginative artist-designers who 
have viewed it not in the traditional sense of pastime or 
household art, but as an art form. Instead of drawing their 
inspiration from a field which has become a vast reposi- 
tory of clichés, they have worked with the twentieth- 
century painters’ approach to produce some of the most 
vigorous examples of contemporary craft. The designs 
they have created are not only appropriate for the deco- 
ration of a contemporary home, they have, besides, a 
purely esthetic interest. 

During January, one of the more inventive contem- 
porary needleworkers, Dorothy Sturm, is showing her 
abstract collages at the Betty Parsons Gallery in New 
York. Miss Sturm, who teaches art at the Memphis 
Academy of Arts in Tennessee, still lives in the house 
where, some four decades ago, she watched her grand- 
mother quilt and sometimes unraveled her rugs. The 
work which she does today stems from her childhood ex- 
periences. But she also learned a great deal during a five- 
year stay in New York, where she studied at the Art 
Students League and later worked as an illustrator at a 
medical school. 

Like another creative contemporary needleworker, Ma- 
riska Karasz, Miss Sturm takes her inspiration from the 
abstract art of this century. But where Miss Karasz’ fan- 
cifully colored embroidery might almost be regarded as 
a form of painting in thread, Miss Sturm’s work is re- 
lated to collage. Specifically. it derives from the collages 
of Kurt Schwitters, the German dadaist who, around 1918, 
began to assemble sensitive abstract designs out of snip- 
pets of colored and printed papers which he picked up 
in the streets. 

Miss Sturm’s collages, too, are pieced together out of 
odds and ends, but where Schwitters scavenged for paper, 
she forages for cloth, rags, string. She finds her material in 
“chance” objects: a torn white corduroy shirt, a patched 
gray wool sweater that is beyond repair. a white tufted 
chenille bedspread, the shreds of an overworked dishrag, 
the pleated ruffle of a black slip cover. These humble 


scraps, which have so little meaning in themselves, 
through their relationships take on a meaning in a work 
of art. 

Along with her “found objects,” Miss Sturm uses 
swatches of new fabric which are less provocative of 
associations and so more easily appreciated for their 
purely sensuous qualities. Thus, on a burlap base, she 
juxtaposes and superimposes patches of various sizes, 
colors and textures, and related in this way they make 
handsome abstract designs. The smallest of them measures 
about 16 by 26 inches; the largest, about 44 by 36 inches. 

Technically, there are no tricks involved. Miss Sturm 
makes no preliminary drawings. She proceeds “almost 
entirely spontaneously.” The idea comes first, and it is 
carried around for quite a while before she actually 
starts to work it out in cloth. Meanwhile, she searches 
for the appropriate materials. When she finds them, she 
uses them as is: torn, patched, embroidered or new. 

She takes as little as a few hours or as long as a few 
days to compose a design, and another three or four 
days to sew it. With her burlap base spread on the floor 
so that she “can work all around it,” she cuts or tears her 
pieces of fabric and pins them in place. and then with a 
medium or large straight needle and double-duty thread 
she saddle-stitches the parts of the composition together. 
When the sewing is done, the burlap is stretched on a 
frame, just as a completed painting on canvas is. 

Unity is rarely a troublesome consideration for the 
classic needleworker. Traditional petit point, crocheting, 
embroidery—even patchwork quilts and samplers—have 
either a uniform texture or a symmetrical design, and 
sometimes even both. But either or both of these factors 
can serve to give the work unity. In each of Miss Sturm’s 
collages. however, there are so many different elements 
of form and texture that it is essential for the unity to 
be supplied by color. And, indeed, the best, the most 
unified. of these collages are those in which the color 
schemes are the simplest, those in which either the 
number or the intensity of the colors has been carefully 
controlled. In collage #7, for example, two basic colors 
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Dorothy Sturm’s needlework 
collages: $7 at the right, $1 on 
the opposite page. 


are used. These two colors and their variations create the 
illusion of a verdant forest: earth, leaf and tree-trunk 
browns are complemented by a series of greens—bottle 
greens, blue greens, clear greens. To these is added the 
piquancy of passages of sharp yellow and chartreuse. 
But in another collage the control of values lends a unity; 
this composition is rich and dark: its somber greens, 
wine red and deep blue are played off against a large 
area of black velvet flecked with a metallic thread. 

Despite the profusion of forms in the collages, there 
are two motifs that recur. The first, the motif of the cas- 
ually dropped piece of yarn or string, occurs in several 
of the compositions and in almost each instance its effect 
is disconcerting. So diverse are the surfaces and shapes 
within these designs, that this tangled string merely acts 
as a superfluous flourish, distracting the eye from the 
larger structure of the design to its own unstructured 
convolutions. 

It is the other motif, however, one which might be de- 
scribed as “the longing vertical,” that gives a rhythmic 
accent to these collages. In collage #1, a composition 
of corals, dusty pinks and shades of gray, slender sway- 
ing forms reach up like an undulant sequence of sea 
anemones on the ocean bed. In #7, the same forms sug- 
gest files of trees in the woods. These effects are not 
entirely unconscious, for the artist says of the forms she 
uses: “I would like to think that I could capture in my 
work a kind of rhythm that is like the reach between 
mountains and sky or flower and star—between intimate 
and faraway things.” “ Longing feelings” have indeed be- 
come the thematic stuff of her designs. 


Though most of her collages are non-objective, occa- 
sionally Miss Sturm adds a whimsical, figurative note to 
a design. In #7 for example, one can discern figures, 
among them a male figure—a knight in armor or perhaps 
a hulking metal robot—in the center of the composition. 
And in #1, a white corduroy sleeve can be “read” as a 
ghost whose eyes are small black buttons. 

But at its most successful, Miss Sturm’s work is neither 
whimsical nor sentimental; rather, it is sensitive, elegant 
and fresh. Collages #2 and #4 are carefully worked 
out in all-over designs; there are no dead spots in them, 
nor are there fussy elements. The colors of these collages 
are rich and harmonious. In #2, a relationship is set up 
between warm tones—glowing browns, yellows, a few 
grays and two incisive touches of vermilion. In #4, the 
scheme is cool: periwinkle and plum dominate and pro- 
vide a foil for rust, gold and yellow. 

In these designs, as well as in the others which are less 
well realized, Miss Sturm creates a restless movement, a 
sense of living. growing things in intimate relationship. 
Straining upwards, jostling each other, these rhythmic 
forms remind us of familiar fragments of nature: a copse 
of cedars, climbing morning glories, extended branches of 
coral, giant cactus. 

Unlike most other examples of contemporary craft, 
Miss Sturm’s collages serve no purpose other than that of 
decoration; but they serve this purpose excellently. Pous- 
sin, we are reminded, observed that “the end of art is 
decoration.” But Dorothy Sturm, like most creative crafts- 
men, is guided by an inversion of Poussin’s principle: 
“The end of decoration is art.”—B.K. 
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“The materials of the Congo are 
mainly wood and ivory.” On 
this page, three examples of 
Belgian Congo carving: right, an 
ivory amulet in the form of a 
mask, 25,” high, Bapende tribe, lent 
. to the Brooklyn Museum by 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss. 


The art of the 


“/ron and copper are worked into ceremonial 
knives, adzes and hatchets, but the use of metal for 
artistic purposes is not extensive.” 

Left, ceremonial axe with wooden head on the 
handle, 15%", Baluba. Lent by Smith College. 


Right, a carved ivory spoon, 

71," high, from the Warega tribe. 
Collection of Mr. and Mrs. 

E. Clark Stillman. 
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“Most Baule art forms seem to relate back to 

their religions . .. Many [of the tribe’s gods| are 
personified only by masks, some of which 

are not worn in the dance, but kept in huts: 

a number of finely worked frontal examples suggest 
this practice by their lack of eyeholes.” 

Right, a mask from the Baule tribe, Ivory Coast, 
2014." high, lent to the show anonymously. 


African craftsman 


BY NICOLAS CALAS 


HE exhibition “Masterpieces of African Negro Art.” 

held recently at the Brooklyn Museum, provided the 
public with a unique occasion for viewing the work of 
African craftsmen from a purely esthetic point of view. 
The African figure, raised on a pedestal, placed in spa- 
cious halls, was freed from the paraphernalia which had 
surrounded it for decades in the anthropological depart- 
ments of museums of natural history. It was disengaged 
as well from a setting, the habitat of primitive peoples, 
which, more recently, museums of art have given it in 
an attempt to permit outsiders to see the objects as they 
are seen by the native. The exhibition at the Brooklyn 
Museum introduced African sculpture into our con- 
temporary world. 

For the native of Africa, whose point of departure is 
not an interest in art, a goddess of fertility is as necessary 
for the welfare of his community as is an axe or a spear. 
But for the purposes of our esthetic appreciation it is not 
particularly relevant to explore whether an axe, a stool 
and a vessel were fashioned for ceremonial purposes 
or for humble daily usage. For us the best of African 
sculpture, regardless of its original function, gives the 
impression of being possessed. One thinks, for example. 
of that unforgettable axe (at left), the length of whose 
handle is concealed in an exquisite statuette of a female 
figure—the spirit that animates the deadly weapon with 
a will to kill. 

As everything that the African craftsman fashions is 
done with extreme seriousness, one seldom encounters in 
his works that lightness, playfulness and fantasy without 
which it is difficult to conceive a true art of decoration. 
So the most effective African masks are those in which 
the traits of the face and all signs of expression have 
been reduced to a minimum, leaving exposed a surface 
of terrifying blankness (at right). To us the African 
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“In the best pieces | of carving | the knife 

work is clean and decisive though surfaces are not 
necessarily smooth; there is never a sense 

of clumsiness in the rendition . . . 

There is an intensity and vitality of expression . . . 
The sculpture itself is never a hollou 

vehicle for design” Left, a Belgian Congo 

female figure holding child, wood, 14” high, in 

the Brooklyn Museum collection. 

The piece was carved by the Bena Lulua, “a people 
with an individual style whose figures 

displaying over-all tattooing have been called 

Congo baroque by some Europeans.” Below, a carved 
wooden helmet surmounted by equestrian figure 
and followers, Bamboya tribe, Yoruba, Nigeria, 54” 


high, lent by Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Price. 
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sculptor appears to be more a victim of his daemon than 
an imaginative artist. 

African Negro art has become a perfect target for the 
photographer, whose craft has trained him to dramatize 
form. If one has become acquainted with the work in re- 
production, one is sometimes disappointed by the original. 
Hence a spoon which, in a photograph, suggests an ex- 
traordinary concave head (page 20), in the exhibition 
remains merely a spoon; a flattened toad held by a coiled 
serpent is no longer ironed out like a dish on a Matisse 
table, as the photographer would have it (page 25), but 
looks just like a toad caught by a serpent. Moreover, a 
mask of a bull mounted as a statue acquires an abstract 
look that it does not have when it is placed horizontally 
or worn as a mask. 

The real greatness of the African sculptors, however, 
may be found in those segmented carvings of the Gabon, 


Left, Senufo door with ritual 

scene, French Sudan or Ivory Coast, 
48” high, lent by the University 
Museum, University of Pennsylvania. 
“A peaceful agricultural people, 

[the Senufo| possess a very rich and 
complex art, based on totemic 
images which they use to decorate 

or to model a great variety of 

objects ... They decorate magnificent 
doors to the enclosures of the chiefs 
with emblematic bas-reliefs which 
transform them into veritable 

coats of arms.” Below: carved ivory 
container, Bena Lulua or Bakuba, 
Belgian Congo, 7%," high. 
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< Carved wood male figure, Ambete, Gabon, 
271,” high, lent by the Pierre Matisse Gallery Corp., 
right. “Sculpture from this region 

influenced early cubist painters and sculptors 

at the outset of this century.” 

Top of opposite page, a pendant in the 

shape of a gold snake with a toad in its mouth, 

Baule, Ivory Coast, 3%,” diameter, from 

the Brooklyn Museum’s collection. 

The small pieces scattered on these pages 


4 are five of thirty gold weights included 
in the show. Made of brass, from 1” to 4" high, 
ee they are from the Ashanti tribe of the Gold 


Coast. Lent by Miss Suzanne C. Klejman. 
(Quotations in captions are from the catalogue.) 
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the Cameroon, the Sudan or Nigeria. In these, man, with 
bent knees and singularly powerless hands, rises to steady 
himself in a biped position, stamping with rhythmic 
beats the earth that supports him, echoing on a thunderous 
seale the pulsation of life (at left). Their greatness, 
too, is in such ritual objects as their squatting fertility 
goddesses, mothers who, with loving care and awkward 
arms, raise to their breasts the fallen-to-birth infants. 

There is, among these masterpieces, a long and arched 
drum on which a sculptured hand is posed, its wrist 
clasped by mysterious fingers. This motif suggests a con- 
straining solidarity which prevents man from rising 
above himself, an idea more realistically expressed in 
those oppressive human pyramids (page 22), which, to us 
at least, evoke the tight hierarchy and the incredible 
cruelty of fragile African empires. 
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Four designers and their imaginative use of materials 


Weaving for screens: 
a tactile approach 


ome of the most vigorous and imaginative contem- 
S orary handwoven fabrics have recently appeared as 
complete units of decoration in the form of screens. 
Screens are designed primarily for one of two purposes: 
to modify, in some manner, the passage of light (in most 
cases, from windows into rooms); and to serve as an 
architectural feature of a room, defining a space or 
blocking the view of an area. As opposed to soft case- 
ment cloths and draperies, which can serve the same pur- 
poses, woven screens are rigid or semi-rigid, either be- 
cause of the elements used in their construction or because 
of the way in which they are installed. 

Sereens can be primarily utilitarian: they can reduce 
glare or afford a measure of privacy. They can act as 
decorative grids to suggest interior divisions without in- 
terrupting the flow of space. They can clarify the tran- 
sition from the structural forms of the building to the 
natural forms of the garden. Or they can play a purely 
esthetic role as a handsome object in a setting. 

The functions of screens being so varied, their designs 
must necessarily be varied, too, But one thing which 
distinguishes all of the best handwoven screens is a highly 
imaginative use of materials, both old and new. The prob- 
lems that seem to interest each weaver are how to use 
and combine materials and how to reveal their unique 
and inherent beauty. 

On the following pages, the work of four contem- 
porary weavers of screens is illustrated. All of this work 
demonstrates the simplest structure— plain weave 
though in several instances groups of warp threads move 
together as one warp end. Thus, cach screen shown here 
could be woven on a two-harness loom, without any special 
manipulation. 

While the structure pattern of these screens is identical, 
diversity has been achieved partly through variations in 
the spacing of the warp threads, but largely through 
combinations of materials—combinations which empha- 
size differences in texture, scale and color. Of these 
three factors, color is the least important. The dominant 
factor is texture: one finds plastic combined with jute, 
chenille with wood, leather with metallic thread. In each 
instance, the choice of materials and the way in which 
the materials have been combined and organized has re- 
sulted in a very personal expression. 

It is significant to note that these four designers, before 
entering the field of screen weaving, worked with many 
different mediums in various other fields of fine or ap- 
plied art. That each of them has chosen to weave screens 
seems to be the logical result of their particular responsive- 
ness to materials. 
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MARIE MURELIUS 


The same screen is shown here in two il- 
lustrations to demonstrate the sensitivity 
of this fabric to changing light. In this 
screen, the craftsman has worked in whites 
whose effect is very different from the 
whites used in the screen by Sailors (top 
screen on page 28). Here, chenille, plastic 
ribbon and spun yarns seem to form a bold 
network over a delicate and intricate mesh 
of fine threads. The threads are, in reality, 
broad strips of lace ribbon manufactured 
for gift wrapping. The fabric reveals ex- 
treme contrasts in scale: the materials 
themselves differ greatly in size; and there 
is further contrast in the size of the two 
pattern elements, the fine network of the 
lace participating as an element in the 
loose, bold organization of the total fabric. 


Marie Murelius is a weaver from San Fran- 
cisco, California, who has exhibited pri- 
marily in the Bay Area. She has also taught 
weaving at Black Mountain College, N. C. 


HELLA SKOWRONSKI 


The screen illustrated here is made of ; amen) 
plastic slats shot through with fiberglass. - 


Wefts of half-inch strips of plastic are — . 
alternated with delicate cotton threads. The 
warp is widely spaced, with very dense 
areas opposed to larger open areas. The 
dense areas of warp consist of a multitude 
of relatively fine yarns of various textures, 
colors and fibers: wool, cotton, rayon 
and metallic in grays, black, red and silver. 
The progression of fine yarns accents the 
splinters embedded in the plastic slats. The 
splinters, in fact, seem to have shattered 
from the orderly warp and drifted out 
into the translucent open areas. 


Hella Skowronski is a weaver-designer in 
Bellevue, Washington. Her handwoven 
fabrics have won prizes in the International 
Textile Exhibition at Greensboro, North 
Carolina, and Designer Craftsmen, U.S.A. 
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A bold use of materials is demonstrated 
in these screens. In one example (above), 
the weft comprises quarter-inch wooden 
slats. The warp consists of a series of varied 
yarns in white, off-white and metallic gold. 
The yarns are massed to form heavy warp 
elements in scale with the wooden slats. On 
the surface of the screen, against the back- 
ground of natural wood, the cotton che- 
nille, Viscose, metallic braid, etc., move in 
a dense pattern. Each material occurs in 
sufficient mass to allow it to retain and as- 
sert its identity. Whereas the warp in the 
Skowronski screen (see page 26) moves 
in seemingly unbroken bands across the 
face of the screen due to the alternation of 
a bold weft and a very inconspicuous weft. 
the warp in this screen reveals the over- 
one under-one pattern of the woven struc- 
ture because of the progression of identical 
bold wefts. 

The screen shown on the right is made 
of leather strips, matchstick wood and core 
metallic yarn, ingeniously set in a cotton 
warp. Again the warps are grouped to 
create flat, massive elements in scale with 
the bold leather strips. Arranged alter- 
nately, the black and white warp ends pro- 
duce a large checkerboard; the dull green 
color of the leather seems to change 
markedly as it is crossed by the white and 
then by the black warps. 


Robert D. Sailors maintains a studio at 
Bitely, Michigan, where he designs and has 
a staff producing handwoven textiles. He 
formerly taught at Cranbrook Academy of 
irt. His work has been widely exhibited. 


ROBERT D. SAILORS 
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LEA VAN P. MILLER 


Shown at the bottom of the page is a bold 
warp striping of plastic ribbon and two- 
ply New Zealand flax. The materials, which 
are brown, form stripes of sharply con- 
trasted texture and pattern. Precise and lus- 
trous, the ribbons of plastic fit smoothly 
over the weft of Japanese reeds, while the 
coarse flax lies roughly on the weft. With- 
in the stripes, although the woven struc- 
ture of both stripe areas is identical, the 
flax, with its complex series of highlights 
created by the two plies of coarse fibers, 
forms a less distinct and smaller scaled 
pattern than does the smooth plastic rib- 
bon, with its regular bold highlights. 

The example at left again reveals a 
propensity for exotic fibers, for unexpected 
combinations of old and new materials. 
Strips of pandanus from Hawaii (where 
the fiber is known as hala or lawhala and 
is used traditionally in the construction of 
baskets and mats) form the dominant weft. 
The large leaves, sliced into uniform widths, 
are combined in the screen with rafhia, jute, 
chenille, linen and Hongkong grass. The 
pandanus occurs in large unbroken stripes ; 
the natural beauty of its dry mat surface is 
directly presented. Over the pandanus moves 
an irreguiar grid of chenille and linen, 
crossed by raffia and Hongkong grass. 


Lea Van P. Miller is Associate Professor 
of Decorative Art, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, where she teaches textile de- 
sign. She recently won first prize for woven 
casement cloth in the exhibition of De- 
signer Craftsmen, U.S.A. Her work was rep- 
resented in the 1954 International Textile 
Exhibition recently held in North Carolina. 
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Stacked chairs await processing in a Copenhagen factory, above. 
The chairs were designed by Hans Wegner, right. 
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BY OPPI UNTRACHT 


‘ piece of furniture is a tool; it is made to be 

A used.” Hans Wegner, Danish furniture designer, 
brings his own definition to bear on his work. A tool, 
he believes, must be perfectly constructed to function 
properly, and its function must be regarded as a factor 
in its design. Like Aalto and Mathsson, Saarinen and 
Eames, Wegner has worked to enrich, with natural ele- 
ments, the twentieth-century designer's vocabulary. For 
severe lines and spareness he has substituted curves and 
softness; for the ascetic machine look, an appealing sensu- 
ousness, warmth and refinement of texture. 

Of all the furniture which Wegner has designed, his 
chairs are at once his most distinctive and most widely 
recognized pieces. His approach to the design of a chair 
is comparable to an artist’s approach to the design of a 
piece of sculpture. 

The curves of any chair which Wegner makes are never 
arbitrary; they are dictated by the function of the chair 
and the material in which it is made. Wegner makes no 
attempt to shock, to capitulate to the vagaries of taste; he 
will not surrender to fashion, nor will he introduce 
novelty for novelty’s sake. He works at his own speed, 
not under the pressure to produce a new design for the 
next fall market. Only after a design has gone through 
many stages of refinement is it ready to be produced. In 
the final piece. there are no jarring notes; carefully 
studied, each part relates elegantly to the whole. 

Wegner is not above borrowing from himself, and 
occasionally he dips back into his reservoir of achieve- 
ments for a curve, a shape or a sound construction detail 
to use in a new piece. In this way certain family traits 
develop, each new design relating in some detail to an 
older one; so, too, there develops a certain homogeneity 
in Wegner’s total production. 

To a great extent his apparent honesty as a designer 
stems from his intimate knowledge of woods and con- 
struction. To begin with, he himself is a master crafts- 
man. Trained as a cabinetmaker, he later studied at the 
Danish Academy's Department of Furniture. In 1943, he 


Chairs from Hans Wegner’s workshop 


A Scandinavian master craftsman designs 


for an international market 
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A custom-made chair by Wegner, above, 
and two standard models, available on order 
in the United States, left and below. 
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opened his own office in Aarhus. In 1946, he moved to 
Copenhagen where, while operating his own business, he 
was recognized with an appointment to the faculty of the 
art school. Today, the Johannes Hansen Company in Co- 
penhagen retains him as its only designer, while a factory 
in Aarhus executes his designs for mass production. In 
the United States, his furniture is to be found at Georg 
Jensen and Bonniers in New York. 

Because he actually worked as a cabinetmaker before he 
began to design his own furniture, Wegner was able to 
develop a personal idiom—a language of lines, curves, 
volumes, textures—out of a direct experience with the 
materials themselves. This may explain why he believes 
that sound construction is the first tenet of good furniture, 
and why he is as much concerned with the tangibles of 
production as he is with the intangibles of design. Each 
of his pieces is made of prime woods. Master craftsmen 
are employed to do the shaping with files and sandpaper, 
and, as a result of their skill, there is an almost sculptural 
flow between the parts of these pieces. Durability is in- 
sured by dovetail, dowel, and tongue and groove joints, 
which are used throughout. The finishing is given care- 
ful attention. 

“The job of the designer,” Wegner maintains, “does 
not end when the piece is finished; he must think of the 
chair in use. Have you noticed how quickly a lacquered 
chair arm wears out? That is why I use only oil or wax 
finishes. They become part of the wood; they penetrate 
below the surface and improve with age. Handling gives 
the piece a patina; it adds depth and richness to the sur- 
face rather than just dirt.” 

Contrary to what one might believe, not every Scandi- 
navian home is filled with good modern furniture; bad 
taste exists in Scandinavia as it does everywhere. But 
since the war, the demand for well-designed modern 
pieces has increased enormously there, in large part be- 
cause of the prestige won by Scandinavian design through- 
out the world. And the demand has created a need for 
mass production. 

In Denmark, however, the problem of designing for 
mass production is not quite the same as it is in the 
United States. The Scandinavian tradition of hand pro- 
duction persists and even supplements machine produc- 
tion. Many of the factory workers have been trained in 
handcraft techniques and, though machines do some 
operations in the production of a piece, skilled craftsmen 
still perform others by hand. 

Wegner regards designing for mass production as a 
challenge. In this phase of his work, of course, he has had 
to modify some of the subtleties of his handcrafted pieces. 
And he has had to make still further modifications in his 
designs for export, since the foreign market, too, has ex- 
panded and since the problems of shipping have grown 
commensurably with the growing market. It is in response 
to these new demands that Wegner has developed a series 
of dismountable designs and nested or stackable chairs, 
for the advantages of such pieces are obvious, not only 
in terms of shipping but also in terms of storage. 

Since the object of mass production is to lower pro- 
duction costs (and ultimately market prices), Wegner 
uses the costlier materials only in custom work. The best 
of his custom pieces are done in expensive teak and oak. 
The consumer, of course, pays for these better woods, 
but also for the special attention that is given to the 
details of the custom pieces. Wood, after all, is Wegner’s 


A custom chair and details showing 
the distinctive modeling of its frame und 
contrast of bamboo peel seat and back. 
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A basic mass-produced 

chair designed by Wegner. 
Above, with pigskin- 

covered seat, modified 

back. Ai right, 

reading across the page: with 
sisal seat; in solid 

wood; stacked; snugly grouped 
around a circular table. 


natural medium, and it is in these pieces, where he starts 
with the most sumptuous of woods, that he really works 
to best advantage. Still, he is not indifferent to any ma- 
terial, provided that it is used so as to exploit its inherent 
properties rather than in imitation of another material. 

When he is designing a piece, Wegner does many 
sketches which he later works up into a scale model. After 
the refinements have been made, a full-scale model is 
created, and from it comes the working drawing. Sup- 
plementary cross-section drawings indicate the curves of 
the piece. Actually, the full-scale model is built to help 
Wegner arrive at a final solution, not as a guide for the 
workers. But in working out this model, Wegner some- 
times learns that to reproduce it he will have to create a 
new machine or alter an existing one. It is here that his 
knowledge of tools is put to use. No design, he believes, 
can be created by purely intellectual means; a good de- 
sign must spring from a knowledge of materials and the 
methods by which it will be executed. 

If, as the aphorism suggests, imitation is the highest 
form of flattery, Wegner has indeed been flattered. He 
has had the dubious honor of being plagiarized. In 1953, 
on a trip to Mexico, he visited a factory which was pro- 
ducing an unauthorized reproduction of one of his chairs. 
“This is a copy of a Danish chair,” he was told. “Do 
you like it?” And he replied: “Yes, I designed it.” His 
host was delighted and even asked Wegner if he liked the 
copy of the chair. 

But he has also had appreciation of a more rewarding 
sort. His work is represented in the collection of the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York, and in museums 
in Denmark, Sweden and Australia. In 1951 he received 
the Frederik Lunning Prize which is awarded :to out- 


sianding Scandinavian craftsmen and designers. During 
the same year, he took the Grand Prix at the Triennale 
di Milano. Still, perhaps the greatest tribute of all is 
the fact that his furniture is bought for the most beautiful 
interiors the world over, and is admired wherever good 
design is appreciated. 
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A custom-made teak lounge chair. 
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LARITY of outline, precision of detail, taut fragility, 

C delicacy—these are the qualities that one associates 

with the work of master ceramists. And they are the 

qualities that distinguish the porcelain ware—cups and 

saucers, bowls, vases, pitchers and jugs—recently created 

by Lucie Rie, a Viennese who is one of the most ac- 

complished of potters working in England today. Ad- 

mired for their simple beauty, Miss Rie’s pieces have 

been exhibited widely in government-sponsored shows; 

they have been acquired by the Victoria and Albert Mu- 

seum and the City of Birmingham Art Gallery in England, 

. as well as by the Detroit Institute of Arts in this country. 
Pottery in Lucie Rie originally set out to be a sculptor, but she 
developed an interest in pottery while studying at the 

_ Arts and Crafts School in Vienna. Her teacher was 
orcelain Michael Powolvy, whose father had been a peasant potter. 
Pp Through Powolvy she learned the lore of peasant crafts- 
manship, and under his tutelage she turned from the con- 

ventional work of the day toward an austere, original 

style. For several years, she worked and experimented 

in Austria, and then, in 1938, she moved to London, 


Lucte Rie, noted ceramist of England, installing herself in a mews garage which she soon con- 


creates delicate ceramics for daily use 


Porcelain by Lucie Rie: above, a bowl 
with sgraffito marking around the base ; right, 
coffee pot, sugar bowl and creamer. 
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Large white stoneware vase (left); stoneware bowl and 
vase with mottled mat grey glaze (above) ; white porcelain 


bowl and dish with dark brown glaze (top of page). 
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Lucie Rie’s fragile white porcelain 


: glazed in dark browns and velvety blacks. 
The vase at the right is in the 
collection of the Detroit Institute of Arts. 
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verted into a studio. It is in this studio that she works 
today, sharing her kiln with the potter, Hans Coper, with 
whom she has also exhibited. 

On the shelves in the entrance to her studio, Miss Rie 
has arranged a great variety of her work of different 
periods: the very early “volcanic” ware, its pitted, turbu- 
lent glaze developed in Vienna and later abandoned; the 
huge stoneware jars of the early London period, re- 
markable for their creamy white glaze; a whole series of 
immense stoneware plates, dramatic in size and color; tiny 
porcelain bowls in a pale yellow glaze, and, beside these, 
rough asymmetrical stoneware vases and bowls in a gray 
mottled malt glaze. Out of this wide range of forms and 
styes there emerges a trend toward the precision of out- 
line which characterizes her present work. 

During recent years, Miss Rie has concentrated almost 
exclusively on porcelain. Because of its particular quali- 
ties—the effects of fineness and delicacy to which it lends 
itself—this medium holds a fascination for the potter 


whose interest lies chiefly in form, outline and precision 
rather than in surface texture and decoration. And it is 
precisely these fragile effects which Miss Rie has obtained 
in a whole series of useful objects. Frequently she uses 
a pure white porcelain, translucent and fragile as glass; 


generally she avoids decoration other than a contrasting 
band of color, simple sgraflito or similar marking to em- 
phasize outline. She has also developed a soft, glossy 
black glaze which she likes to contrast with the opaque 
white of the porcelain. 


Whereas she was once primarily interested in function, 
Miss Rie is now chiefly concerned with form, and this con- 
cern is reflected in her recent work. The forms of the 
objects she makes have a remarkable tension. Indeed, 
some of the pieces are so justly poised that the slightest 
alteration of weight or outline would have resulted in 
complete failure. 

There is a suggestion, in these contemporary porcelains, 
of the classic works of the Sung period, and perhaps that 
suggestion comes by way of Bernard Leach, for Leach 
consciously created a style based on the Oriental, and 
it was his work that most affected Miss Rie when first she 
came to England. (Indeed, she herself has suggested that 
his influence initially had a paralyzing effect on her, 
though she has slowly evolved a personal style which 
ostensibly owes little to the master of St. Ives.) But apart 
from the factor of Leach’s influence, the correspondences 
between Lucie Rie’s work and the work of the Sung pot- 
ters may be explained largely by her sensibility: it was, 
after all, her sense of form and tactile values which led 
her to work with porcelain and to achieve with it such 
purity as is found in Sung pottery. 

Delicate as they are, Lucie Rie’s pieces are made for 
handling. for everyday use. Certainly it is in the handling 
—in verifying by touch one’s visual sensations of texture, 
weight, volume, balance and gradations of thickness— 
that one begins to appreciate an object. To handle one of 
Lucie Rie’s objects is to realize that its beauty depends 
on the perfect adjustment of a variety of factors. 
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Primer for sandalmakers 


A good sandal always has a deceptive look of simplicity for 
the final product actually is simple; what is complex, Allan 
Block tells us, is the designing and planning of it. Block him- 
self has been making beautiful sandals for five years and 
scarcely a sandal wearer in New York who knows the crafts- 
men of the Village has not heard of his shop on West Fourth 
Street. Few people are better qualified than he is to discuss 
the technique of designing and assembling these attractive 
and comfortable shoes. 

In making a pair of sandals, Block’s first step is to make 
an accurate drawing of the feet he is fitting. Using the thin- 
nest possible tool and holding it in a vertical position, he 
traces the outline of each foot on shirt cardboards which are 
placed side by side on the floor [figure 1]. The full weight of 
the body is shifted onto each foot as it is being drawn. On 
the cardboards, at the deepest point between the large toe 
and the second toe of each foot, Block draws a little round 
mark about the size of a pea, which serves as a point of ref- 
erence for between-the-toes lacing. 

For most styles of strapping, the pattern is cut out to fol- 
low this contour [figure 2] but all around the front of the 
foot, starting at the large joint and terminating behind the 
little toe, the contour is broadened by about 144”; around the 
inside of the heel about 44” is added, and on the outside of 
the heel slightly more than 4”. The line along the inside of 
the sole is generally straight except in cases of an extremely 
high arch, when it curves inward. It is, of course, better to 
err on the large side than on the small side for it is easy to 
trim the sandals down during the fitting. After the patterns 
have been cut, holes for straps should be punched into them 
with a leather punch, about 14” from the edges. 

Since there are so many ways to tie sandals, the question 
now arises as to where the thongs should be attached. Is any 
place as good as any other? 

According to Block, there are seven proper positions for 
the straps: (1) between the large toe and the second toe; 
(2) ahead of the large joint; (3) behind the large joint; 
(4) at the highest point of the arch; (5) at a point just op- 
posite the highest point of the arch; (6) at the indentation 
just behind the small toe, and (7) at a point halfway between 
the last two mentioned. From these seven possible positions 
many combinations can be made, each producing a different 
style of lac ing. 

Once the pattern is cut and the lacing style is determined 
the pattern must be transferred to the leather. A sandal’s sole 
consists of two layers of leather, flesh sides glued together, 
the bottom layer being prime flexible sole leather about 10- 
iron thickness, the top being flexible bel ing leat er about 
10- or ll-ounce thickness. The pattern is cut by any prac- 
ticable means and a good 14” is left all around to be trimmed 
off later. ( Block Landis sole leather cutter for his 
hard bettom soles and a hook-bladed knife for his top soles.) 
On an end-grain block of hardwood, holes for straps are 
punched into the top soles with suitably shaped drive punches. 
The straps, laces or thongs are shaped with lace cutters or 
sharp razors [figure 3] and are worked between the two 
layers of sole. Strap leather is available in many qualities 
and colors, the most durable and comfortable being oil- or 
chrome-tanned cowhide, heavy calf or bucko and, in some 


uses a 


cases, rawhide. 
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WORKSHOP 


by Peter Ostuni 


As soon as the bottom soles are cut they can be soaked in 
cool water for about half an hour (or longer if necessary). 
This makes them flexible enough to be shaped to the bottom 
of the foot. An arch is bent in—its height exaggerated at 
first—two-thirds of the way back on the inside of the foot 
[figure 4}. The toe and heel are bent up slightly in “rocker” 
fashion. 

When the bottom soles are dry enough to retain their shape, 
the sandals are assembled. The straps are inserted into their 
proper holes in the top soles. The bottom soles are spread 
with an extra tacky rubber cement. 

The various styles of sandals call for different kinds of 
strapping: some straps are stationary, some are adjustable. 
If a strap is stationary, at this point it is spread with glue, 
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but if it is to be adjustable care must be taken to . glue 
from spreading on it or on any surface it touches. 

A minimum of 10 minutes should be allowed for tuc glue 
to dry, after which the soles should be pressed and hammered 
together against a shoemaker’s anvil [figure 5]. A few brass 
clinching nails are now inserted, hammered from the bottom 
of the sandal and clinched into the softer upper sole. These 
nails should be the length of the combined thickness of both 
soles and they should be placed at least 34” from the edge 
of the sandals so as not to interfere with the stitching process 
that follows later. 

The next step, the fitting process, really tests the experience 
of the sandalmaker. The sandals are now tried on. The laces 
are drawn comfortably taut, the loops are pulled to the right 
height, the buckles are sewn or riveted to the sandal and the 
strap is buckled, tied, knotted or otherwise fastened. At this 
point it is sometimes necessary to nail key straps in place 
temporarily. But after the sandal has been secured it can be 
put to the walking test. It should be tested, taken off, ad- 
justed, and tested again many times. Then the outside must 
be trimmed to satisfy the wearer. 

Once the sandal has been fitted satisfactorily, the final 
stitching or nailing is done. Except where an arch support is 
to be added, nothing remains but the finishing. The outside 
edge is sanded smooth [figure 6]. A dark dye is applied and 
after that a solution of gum tragicanth. While the leather is 


still wet, the edge is polished on a soft bristle wheel. Finally, 
all the straps are saddle soaped, and the sandal is ready. 

Correct design, Block believes, is as important a factor in 
sandal-making as sound technique. “Certain feet will accom- 
modate themselves to a great many designs; others, to only 
one or two. However, the effectiveness of sandals,” Block ob- 
serves, “depends on adapting the design not only to the 
structure and motion of each foot, but also to the personality 
of the wearer.” 

According to Block, the sandal-maker should be guided by 
a few simple principles. A sandal should be light, trim, ad- 
justable and never excessive or conspicuous. If the foot is 
long, horizontal straps across its width should predominate; 
if short, then vertical straps coming from between the large 
toe and the second toe. Small feet require fewer straps. 
Straps should not be tied high on a short leg. Leather straps 
will stretch, but a sandal can be made adjustable if it is built 
with straps that slip between the soles and tie, knot or buckle 
around the foot. 

Block suggests, too, that color should not be forgotten. Dark 
leather will strengthen the design; but start with natural or 
light leather and let it age, let it show the use it has had. 
Colored leathers are effective, but they must be co-ordinated 
with the rest of the wearer's clothing. With removable col- 
ored laces it is possible to get many combinations of color in 
a single pair of sandals. 
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“PRECIOUS STONES 
FOR PRECIOUS LITTLE”’ 


We invite you to select quality stones from one of our colorful 
approval shipments. They are specially selected for you, accord- 
ing to your request, but do not obligate you to any purchase. 
You may receive different selections as often as you wish and 
you con keep each selection for a full 30 days. 

Our stones cre cut in our own shop overseas with you in 
mind; supplying schools and craftsmen is our business. 

For better buys in stones and unequaled service write to: 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 


Importers of Precious Stones 
417 Clark Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Craftsman’ s 
man's WORKSHOP 


Weaves belts, stoles, 
guest towels, scarfs, 
place mats, tapes- 


tries, ties, and sample 


patterns. 


BUSY WEAVER LOOM 


No. 305 WITH 12” METAL REED AND OVERHEAD BEATER 


Made by Swedish Craftsmen — recognized throughout 
the world as mokers of fine looms. 


2 harness loom, mode of wooed. Compl w instructi booklet. 
$17.95 F.0.8. NEW YORK. SHIPPED RAILWAY EXPRESS FREIGHT COLLECT 
© Excellent for classroom instruction. © Occupational Therapists find it 
easy for the handicapped te operate. © Lightweight 7 Ibs. © Experi- 
enced Weavers are excited about its performance 
Warped ready for weaving with three shuttles. 

LOOM NO. 557 .. . WITH 5%)" WOODEN REED . . . $7.50 DELIVERED 
LE GOFF CO., Dept. C, 110 W. 42nd St., New York © LO 3-2836 


THE ART OF GEM CUTTING + IMPORTED GEM 
ROUGH * LAPIDARY AND JEWELERS SUPPLIES + 
SILVER SUPPLIES + RING MOUNTINGS 
NEW 1955 CATALOG READY, includes listings lepidary 


supplies, jewelry findings, ring mountings, synthetics, cut gems 
40c up, earring mountings, pendant mountings, bracelet 
mountings, rough gems and many other items. Send 25c¢ for 
catalog 


Our Office and Show Room Open, Monday through Soturday, 
from 1:00 to 6:00 P.M 


TECHNICRAFT LAPIDARIES CORPORATION 


3560 Broadway Dept. B New York 31, N. Y. 


TURARITURE 


@ You con hove distinctive contemporary furniture at a saving of 
50% or more . . . by building or assembling it yourself with our 
metal legs, frames and ports . . . A postcard will bring you full 
details of this exceptional offer 

WRITE FOR DESIGN BULLETIN 


PHILLIPS FURNITURE CO. 


2566 FON DU LAC EAST PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES OF QUALITY 


at moderate prices 
WM. A. MERCER & CO., INC. 
665 Fifth Ave., New York 
Consignments sent to Schools and Craftsmen 


A workbench 


for metalsmiths 
by Lawrence G. Copeland 


A workbench is one of the metalsmith’s most important pieces 
of equipment. Poor substitutes are often used, but with a little 
thought and work any metalsmith can assemble a workbench 
that is more comfortable and practical than an ordinary table. 

Stability is probably the first requirement for a good bench; 
a wobbly or movable surface is disturbing. The second im- 
portant feature is proper height; it is tiring to work at a bench 
that is either too high or too low. Tools, torches, etc., must be 
accessible. And finally, one needs a hard, yet resilient, work- 
ing surface. 

One of the simplest ways to give stability to a bench is to 
give it weight. In the shop at the School for American Crafts- 
men we make our benches of maple, with tops 2” thick and 
legs 4” square. Maple is a hard, durable wood; it provides a 
solid working surface which withstands hammering better 
than almost any other wood. Weight alone stabilizes these 
benches. But to guarantee stability, we can brace them 
against a wall or, better still, attach them to floor and wall. 
And where there is no need for a tool cabinet to be mobile, it 
can be hung from the underside of the bench top to give 
further weight to the bench. 

A bench height of 36” allows the average craftsman, seated 
on a low stool, to work at eye level. Most tables and desks how- 
ever are 30” high, which means that the craftsman has to bend 
and stoop constantly. (Besides the low stool of about 14” 
height, it is convenient to keep a higher stool for use when it 
is necessary to work looking down at the top of the bench.) 

Traditionally, the front edge of a metalsmithing bench is 
cut out in a semi-circular shape to create a wider working 
area, But any cut-out shape will do, as long as it is 4” to 8” 
deep and approximately 24” wide—large enough, that is, to 
accommodate the craftsman. 
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In the center of the cut-out shape, in the thickness of the 
bench top, there should be a slot for a bench pin (figure 1). 
The bench pin, which must be easily removable, should fit 
tightly into the slot while it is in use. The flat side can be 
turned up for sawing, the slanted side, for filing. The pin can 
be wedged into the slot with a piece of metal or cardboard. 
(It can also be held with a screw clamp attached to the edge 
of the bench.) A V-shaped notch, cut into the pin, lends sup- 
port for the sawing operation, and grooves cut into it will hold 
wires for sawing or filing, so it is wise to keep several pins. 

In the benches we use at Rochester, on the right of the 
cut-out there is space for a small, asbestos-topped turntable 
for soldering. At the right end of the table, the torch hangs 
from a hook ( a bent coat hanger or old file). The area to the 
left of the cut-out is reserved for a small surface plate on 
which hammering is done and for a large (6” to 8”) V-notched 
piece of wood on which major sawing is done. If this piece of 
wood is bolted through the top of the bench, however, it can 
be swung out of the way or removed altogether. The center of 
the bench is kept free for fitting, assembling, marking, meas- 
uring, and so forth. 

Though many craftsmen use a metal tray for catching fil- 
ings, we have found it preferable to use a piece of smooth 
leather which, when nailed to the underside of the bench, acts 
as an apron (figure 2). Pieces dropped into it do not bounce, 
nor do they get dented or scratched easily, 

To store tools and unfinished work, one needs a chest of 
drawers. This piece can be built as part of the bench or, if 
tools must be moved around, it can be made as a separate unit 
on casters. We ourselves use a movable unit with four drawers 
of 3”, 6”, 9” and 12” depths, respectively. The drawers are 
each subdivided into compartments which hold the various 
types of tools. Where space is available, it is often convenient 
to have, within arm’s reach, a wall panel or panels on which 
to hang tools. Files can be hung from clips on a wall panel; 
they can also be hung on the side of the tool cabinet. 

The most difficult part of building an adequate bench is get- 
ting started. I speak from experience because I have just com- 
pleted a new workbench for myself. Mine has a 2” maple top 
and cross-braced 1” pipe legs. It is anchored in a corner of the 
foundation of my basement. Sturdy as the house foundation 
itself, surrounded by tool panels, with drawers beneath and 
shelves above, it is the most satisfactory workbench that I 
have ever used, Construction time: 20 hours. 


a) BIG NEW ILLUSTRATED 


LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG AND GUIDE 


EVERYTHING NEEDED 
BY CRAFTS CLASSES 
Save time and save money 
with LARSON, the ONE 
source for ALL of your 
leathercraft needs . . . from 
Beginners’ Kits requiring 
no experience or tools to 

fine tooling and carving 

leathers, accessories and 
tools for advanced students or hobbyists. De- 
pendable, guaranteed quality plus careful, accu- 
rate grading assure you of a uniform selection 
and consistently excellent results. Your order 
shipped same day received. Write NOW for 
big, NEW illustrated catalog and guide, show- 
ing complete stock of supplies and projects 
for Beginners and Advanced Leathercrafters. 
4. C. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 4401, Chicago 24, Ill. 


LARSON 
pEATMERCRAT 
. 


Watch for the Fifth Anniversary Issue 


of Handweaver & Craftsman, Spring 1955 


Among special features — 

W hat is Leno? by Berta Frey 

Mexico—Land of Weavers by David P. Hatch 
Handweaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
l yr. $4 2 yrs. $7.50 * 3 yrs. $10 5 yrs. $15 
Canadian postage so¢ yr. extra; Pan American and foreign $1.00 


FINE Too_ts For CRAFTSMEN 


FOR JEWELRY WORK, SILVER- COPPER- AND LEATHER CRAFT, ENAMELING, etc. 
Write for ovr 


Anchor Tool & Supply Co., Inc. on Cope sie 


12 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. : oe 


CATHEDRAL WEAVING CENTRE, Canterbury, England 
offers quality weaving yarns 

2-ply WORSTED 

1-ply SAXONY 

1-ply CHEVIOT 

1-ply HARRIS 


Posting & Packing, up to 3 ibs. 50c; 7 Ibs. $1.00 
Post orders despatched daily to U.S.A. & Canada 


A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR... 


© FINE TOOLS 
@® MOTOR ACCESSORIES 
METALS 


® PLASTIC BOXES 


Our 95 page illustrated catalog .50—Leaflets covering plastic boxes 
and metals free upon request. Dealers inquiries welcomed. 


SCHRADER INSTRUMENT CO., Dept. CH, Independence, lowa 


QUALITY KILN KITS $19.95 UP 
Easily Assembled at Home * for ENAMELING * PORCELAIN * 
CERAMICS * Plug into any 110-v. line * Safe, Efficient, 


Low Operating Cost 
Write for Descriptive Literature 


C. H. BUELL KILNS 


Box 302, Royal Oak, Michigan + Tel. LINCOLN 2-4298 P 
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CERAMICS SCULPTURE 
TOOLS + CLAYS * MATERIALS 


Your lergest source for tools, materials, equipment. For pro- 
fessionals, amoteurs, teachers, students, hobbyists. Send for 
free catalog 


SCULPTURE HOUSE, Dept. CH12, 304 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


NATURE'S GIFT TO YOU 


Groce of line, form and color from Nature's Treasure Chest of 
semi-precious stones give the craftsman inspiration for 
expressive design. 

ROCK CREEK LAPIDARY — Lillian Hemmie 
Lytle Star Route — Colorado Springs, Colorado 


10 miles Sowth of Colorado Springs on Highwoy 115—Visitors welcome 


JEWELRY TOOLS + FINDINGS « SILVER 
Quality Tools at the Lowest Price 
JEWELRY CRAFT SUPPLY 


P.O. Box 14 Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Send for Lotest Catalogue 


MEXICO ARTS & CRAFTS TOUR 


14 day, all-inclusive, d tour to Mexicon art and craft 
centers, in private $190, June 17-July 1. 


Reservations limited Turisme Arts and Crofts 
7. H. HEWITT, 2413 DRISCOLL, HOUSTON 19, TEXAS 
Western Representotive 


VALBORG GRAVENDER, 325 Tamalpais, Mill Valley, Calif. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
A complete line of materials and equipment ovailable 
POTTERS WHEELS + KILNS * CLAYS * GLAZES + TOOLS + BOOKS, ETC. 
If you haven't tried our liquid under- 
glazed colors, send for information 
JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC., 62 HORATIO ST., N.Y. 14 © (WA 4-6019) 


subscribe now to 
Craft Horizons 


the magazine that covers craft and design 

in relation to interiors—textiles, tapestries, 
wallpapers, ceramics, glass, plastic, 
woodworking, mosaics, tile murals, wrought iron 
and many other subjects of interest 

to industrial designers. Packed with ideas for 
architects, decorators, teachers and students. 


To order for one year (6 valuable issues) fill out and mail 
this coupon (or a note on your letterhead) with $4, now. 


Name 
Address 
City Zone State 


Special interest — 


CRAFT HORIZONS 
601 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Craftsman’s 
man's EXHIBITIONS 


Austrian porcelain vase decorated 
in purple, about 1725, at the Metropolitan 


Decorative Arts at the Metropolitan Museum 


Thirty galleries of post-Renaissance European decorative art 
and four new 18th-century French and English period rooms 
have recently been opened at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art to climax a four-year and $9-million reconstruction pro- 
gram. In these rooms, which are located on the ground and 
first floors of the three oldest wings of the museum, several 
thousand works of art can now be seen in a brilliantly lighted, 
modern installation. Many of these works have been in storage 
since World War II; many have never before been displayed 
in the museum. 

Woodwork, furniture, tapestries and sculpture are dis- 
played in these galleries in settings that recall the palaces and 
chateaux of Europe, particularly those of France and Eng- 
land. Other galleries are devoted to ceramics and metalwork, 
to an extensive collection of glass representing many European 
countries, to 200 examples of British and American miniature 
painting and to a collection of watches, clocks and dials dat- 
ing from 1500 to 1800. 

Included in this new installation is the R. Thornton Wilson 
collection of European porcelain and pottery to which more 
than 100 examples of 16th-, 17th- and 18th-century ceramics 
were recently added. The collection now numbers over 500 
items, chiefly French and German. 

Among the outstanding pieces newly added to the collec- 
tion are 10 examples of 16th- and 17th-century German stone- 
ware—tankards, flagons and jugs of a typically robust form. 
There are also notable Meissen porcelains and fine Meissen 
tableware, among them two tankards delicately decorated with 
the chinoiseries that charmed the society of the 1720s and 
30s. The factories of Sévres, Chantilly, Saint-Cloud, Men- 
necy and Vincennes are also represented in this large gift. 


A New Competition for Jewelers 


A first national competitive exhibition of jewelry and such 
related accessories as pill boxes, cosmetic containers, cigar- 
ette cases, ornamented bags and belts will be held during the 
month of February at the Huntington Galleries in West 
Virginia. Open to American artists and craftsmen, titled 
“American Jewelry and Related Objects, 1955,” the com- 
petition is being sponsored by the Hickok Company of 
Rochester, New York. It will be circulated for two years by 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

Entries to the exhibition are due before January 10. On 


January 21 a jury will meet to select the entries and dis- 
tribute awards totaling $1,500. Jurors are Harold Brennan, 
director of the School for American Craftsmen, William M. 
Milliken, director of the Cleveland Museum of Art, and 
Arthur J. Pulos, associate professor of art at the University 
of Illinois. The show will be held at the Huntington Gal- 
leries from February 6 to 28. Purchase awards will be made 
from it for a permanent collection to be housed in the Hunt- 
ington Galleries. 


“Good Design”: An Annual, An Anniversary 


The 1955 “Good Design” exhibition is currently on view at the 
Merchandise Mart in Chicago. Co-sponsored by the Mart and 
the Museum of Modern Art, the “Good Design” annuals have 
had a salutary effect on the design of home furnishings in 
this country since they were first held in 1950. The present 
selection, comprising both handmade and mass produced 
products first marketed during 1954, will remain in Chicago 
throughout the year; in June it will be augmented with addi- 
tional new items, and in the fall of 1955 a version of it will 
be brought to the Modern Museum. 

Chosen as the best progressive new designs in domestic and 
foreign home furnishings products, the furniture, fabrics, 
tableware and accessories in the annual are all available to 
the American public through retailers or on order. They were 
picked by a committee which this year comprised Arthur N. 
BecVar, manager of Product Planning and Appearance De- 
sign, Major Appliance Division, General Electric Co.; Just 
Lunning, general manager of Georg Jensen, Inc., and of 
Frederik Lunning, Inc., importers, and Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., 
director of “Good Design.” 

Meanwhile, at the Museum of Modern Art, the fifth anni- 
versary exhibition of “Good Design” will open on February 2 
and continue through March 13. This show includes 100 mu- 
seum selections from the five previous annuals, Forecasts of 
design trends which have been submitted as special displays 
by seven U.S. designer training centers will supplement the 
show. Among the contributing schools are Cranbrook Acad- 
emy, Pratt Institute and Rhode Island School of Design. 


George Thompson's free-form design 
in crystal jor Steuben Glass 


New Designs in Crystal 


Twelve experimental designs in crystal, which suggest forth- 
coming developments in the Steuben line, will be shown at 
Steuben Glass in New York starting on March 8. In plan- 
ning these pieces, Steuben’s designers were concerned chiefly 
with the material and its decorative potential—its brilliance 
and fluidity. Function not being a consideration in them, their 
designers were free to work in terms of pure form. 

The dozen crystal objects in the show are characterized 
by two approaches. About half of them are in a free-form 


style which conveys a sense of movement; these pieces sug- 
gest diving fish, growing plants and other natural phe- 
nomena. The rest of the pieces are in a geometric style; 
engraved designs on the outside of the prisms give the il- 
lusion of being suspended within the transparent walls. Since 
the pieces are experimental, they are not for sale but, like 
other Steuben experiments, they will influence the designs 
which are produced by Steuben for the general market. 


Kansas Launches a First Annual 


An annual competitive craft exhibition, open only to Kansans 
or former Kansans, was recently initiated by the University 
of Kansas. Of the 191 entries to the show—in the fields of 
ceramics, jewelry, sculpture, silversmithing, weaving, wood- 
carving and textile printing—1l21 pieces were accepted by 
the well-known ceramist, Carlton Ball, who served as sole 
juror. Cash prizes totaling $685 were awarded. 


Rugmaking Demonstrated 


Rugmaking will be the theme of the January show at Ameri- 
ca House in New York. The exhibition, to be called “Rug- 
making Workshop,” will feature the handwoven products of 
George J. Wells. During the show, demonstration lectures 
will be given by Mr. Wells. The lectures will be held at 
10:30 a.m. on January 12, 19 and 26. Respective topics will 
be “Designing your own rug,” “How to vary effect through 
techniques” and “The where and how of materials and tools.” 
Tickets for the complete series will cost $3; tickets for in- 
dividual lectures, $1.50 each. 


Papers for Decoration 


Decorated book papers have been used since the 17th cen- 
tury as end papers and book cover linings and often as 
linings for boxes, drawers and other small pieces of furni- 
ture. Made by hand, these papers are unique, various and 
often singularly beautiful. A large selection of them now 
may be seen in New York at the Cooper Union Museum for 
the Arts of Decoration, where a historical survey of the field 
is being held through January 9. 


Syracuse Biennial Begins Its Tour 


The circuit version of the Syracuse Ceramic National begins 
its tour of the country this month at the Rochester Memorial 
Art Gallery. During the coming year it will travel to the 
University of Vermont, the Cincinnati Art Museum and the 
Toledo Museum of Art. The dates of these and subsequent 
bookings will be carried in the calendar. 

The selection in this traveling show was drawn from the 
18th Ceramic National, held in Syracuse during October. 
Now a biennial, this competitive event is open to sculptors, 
potters, enamelists and architects, and is sponsored by the 
Museum of Fine Arts and the Onondaga Pottery Company of 


A hooked rug by George J. W ells at America House i, 
i 
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NEW 
“Ready-To-Paint” 
CUFF LINKS 


Paint Them! 
Wear Them! 


You'll! be proud to weer or give as gifts, Colonic! Cuff Links, 
which you have decoroted. FREE potterns and do-it-yourself in- 
structions. Primed and sprayed flat block, ready for you to point. 
1%” diemeter 

Only 85¢ per pair. Or, if you prefer, hand decorated by us 
for $2.20 poir, tax incl. (also matching pin and earring set, 
undecorated decorated $2.75. 

Ask for FREE folder of other toleweorables for you to deco- 
rote 

Setistaction guaranteed of money refunded 


CRAFTS MANUFACTURING CO., studio LUNENBURG, mass. 


f 

contemporary / ARTISTS | and CRAFTSMEN | 
orts ond crofts wonted—te show and sell in the les angeles 
oreo. jewelry, mobiles, ceramics, stonewore, paintings, greet- 
ing cords, enamels, etc., any medium acceptable from serious 
artists. send at once or write for specifics. gallery rates prevail. 
contemporary bazaar/a gallery of arts and crafts 

15035 ventura boulevard 


sherman oaks, california 
beb and kathleen alexander 


} Wood Blocks Suitable for Turning and Sculpture | 
; We invite your inspection of our unusual assortment and } 
‘ solicit your inquiries. 4 
J. H. MONTEATH CO. 

2500 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 51 } 
7 Dealers in lumber, veneer and plywood 4 


SUITIN G YARN 
Made from virgin wool. 
Woolen yarn with 3600 yards to a pound. 


20 Heather Mixtures ¢ Send for Free Color Card 


HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 
P. 0. Box 7145C 


YOU MAKE IT— WE SELL IT 


Hobb: es—Cratts—Novelties—Neediecrafts and souvenirs. Unique con- 
signment plen meons quick sales for you. Give details of your offers 
for our gift-resort shops in first letter. Free confidential News BULLETIN 
and information. Supply one shop or many, coast to coast. Work spare 
time or full time. Choose your own shops. 

WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER? 


HOME ARTS & CRAFTS, Box 265, Westby, Wisconsin 


Enjoy this exciting and profitable 
hobby! You can make many beautiful 


Diseouer this 
EASIER, FASTER, useful — 

aluminum -T-E etching 
SAFER WAY to compound, and lustrous Super-Brite 


MIRROR-Finish Aluminum. Free 
booklet tells how. We'll be glad to 
send you the free booklet and price 
list. Just mail the coupon. 


-4 
CRAFT DIVISION § 

METAL GOODS 

611 Rosedale Ave., St. Lovis 12, Ma. i 

(Please type or print) 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Robert Turner's prize-winning stoneware 
with reduced copper decoration, Syracuse Biennial 


Syracuse and the Ferro Corporation of Cleveland. Work 
submitted to the show is screened first by seven regional 
juries in the U. S. and Canada. Another jury makes the 
final selections and disiributes the awards. 

In this year’s show 17 prizes totaling $2,700 were given 
out by a jury comprising Paul Bogatay, Karl Drerup and 
Frans Wildenhain. Bogatay is a professor of art at Ohio State 
University; Drerup, an enamelist, is a professor of fine arts at 
New Hampshire State Teachers College, and Wildenhain. 
noted potter, is professor of ceramics at the Rochester School 
for American Craftsmen. 

Two of the prizes given by the jury went to Viktor Schrecken- 
gost—a $500 first prize for ceramic sculpture and a $100 award 
for architectural ceramic sculpture. The ceramic sculpture is 
a glazed stoneware White Antelope; the architectural ceramic 
is a large polychromed piece on the wall of the Lakewood, 
Ohio, High School Auditorium. The other prizes for ceramic 
sculpture went to John Risley, Wayne Long and Betty W. Feves. 

Three equal prizes of $200 were awarded in the field of 
pottery to Peter Voulkos, Robert Turner and Henry Varnum 
Poor, Voulkos and Turner submitted covered jars, and Poor, 
a bowl. In this section other prizes went to Harvey K. Little- 
ton, Nana Wickham Boyd, Walter and Mary Kring, Jayne 
van Alstyne, Robert H. Meinhardt, Hui Kakwong and Dean 
Strawn. In enamels, two prizes, each for $200, were given 
to Arthur Ames for a panel titled Night Watch and to Ray- 
mond Yoshida for a champlevé triptych. 


Circuit Show of Abstract Needlework 


Imaginative new needlework abstractions by Mariska Karasz 
will be shown at the University of Delaware during the month 
of February. Along with wall hangings, space dividers and 
smaller framed works, the show includes a number of scrolls 
inspired by the Chinese. In her abstract designs Mrs. Karasz 
displays a remarkable sensitivity to texture and colors, She 
uses yarns of different thicknesses and her color schemes 
range from extreme subtlety to flamboyance. The present 
show was seen in New York at the Bertha Schaefer Gallery 
during October. In March it will appear at the Massillon 
Museum in Ohio and in April at the Grand Rapids Gallery 
in Michigan. 


American Crafts at the Illinois Arts Festival 


“American Craftsmen, 1955,” the University of Illinois’ 
fourth annual craft survey, forms part of the Festival of 
Contemporary Arts which begins March 13 on the campus at 
Urbana, Illinois. Pottery, metalwork, weaving and related 
arts will be included in this show which represents more 
than 50 craftsmen, about half of whom have not exhibited 
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previously at Illinois. Material for the show was selected by 
three faculty members: Professor Arthur Pulos, silversmith; 
Roy Ginstrom, weaver, and Donald Frith, potter, Purchase 
prizes will be awarded by vote of the entire art faculty. 

For the weekend of March 26-27, a lecture by a prominent 
designer-craftsman has been scheduled to coincide with 
the annual meetings on campus of the Midwest Designer- 
Craftsmen and the Illinois Art Education Association. 

Following the showing at Illinois, the exhibition, supple- 
mented by work from Illinois craftsmen, will be circulated 
under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution. 


Design from the Netherlands 


Some 350 examples of good design from the Netherlands— 
ceramics, glass, fabrics, wall paper, lamps and other house- 
hold furnishings—make up an exhibition of “Dutch Arts and 
Crafts” which is now being circulated here by the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Objects for the show were selected by Dr. 
W. J. H. B. Sandberg, director of the Municipal Museum in 
Amsterdam. Brought to this country under the auspices of the 
Netherlands Embassy, the exhibition opened in October in 
Wilmington, Delaware. It is scheduled to visit the Currier 
Gallery of Art, Manchester, New Hampshire, during this 
month. Dates and locations of all showings will be carried 
in the calendar. 


Jacob Lawrence's painting with the fabrics 
they inspired Helen Kramer to weave 


Fabrics and Their Sources 


A unique exhibition of handwoven fabrics and their sources, 
representing the work of weaver-designer Helen Kramer, will 
soon start a tour of the country under the auspices of the 
American Federation of Arts. Titled “Studies in Color and 
Texture Through Fabrics,” this exhibition is Mrs. Kramer’s 
first solo show. It consists of families of fabrics displayed 
on panels and accompanied by their sources of inspiration. 
Five types of sources are given: contemporary paintings such 
as the work of Jacob Lawrence, Georgia O'Keeffe and Arthur 
Dove: objects from nature such as leaves and bark; ceramics 
—for example, early American slip-ware; fabrics from 
foreign cuuntries, among them a series of brilliant silks from 
Siam, and calligraphy—Hebrew characters used as a theme 
for a Sabbath cloth. 

From her various sources, Mrs. Kramer has taken design 
motifs and color for her handwoven fabrics. For example, 
the colors and architectural patterns in Lawrence's painting 
of a city inspire a group of fabrics in black, white, cinnamon 
and charcoal. 

The show was launched recently at Coe College in Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. This month it will visit the Florida Gulf Coast 
Art Center. Its A.F.A. tour of the country will begin in March. 


Handweoavers’ International 


Weavers from 22 states and Japan submitted more than 400 
entries to the 12th International Textile Exhibition which 
was held recently at the Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina. Of the entries, 97 were chosen for ex- 
hibition by Miss Marianne Strengell, director of the weav- 
ing department at Cranbrook Academy, and 18 received 
purchase awards totaling $1,725. 

In the category of woven rugs, first, second and third prizes, 
respectively, went to Hella Skowronski, Ed Rossbach and 
Ida Dean Grae. Prizes for woven clothing fabrics went to 
Jack Lenor Larsen, Noma Hardin and Helen Beecher. For 
printed clothing fabrics, prizes went to Mrs. Margaret Mc- 
Haffer, Frank Wight and Mira Donaghue. For woven drap- 
ery, to Ruben Eshkanian, Emma Ramos and Melvin Peter 
Rebhahn. For printed drapery, to June Grodd, S. Kaneko 
and Takako Inagaki. For woven upholstery, to Cicely Fidler 
Bruner, Jack Lenor Larsen and Noma Hardin. 


Vanda Corelli's Textured Ceramics 


Textural interest and humor characterized the work which 
Vanda Corelli showed recently at the Jacques Seligmann 
Galleries in New York. Almost as shallow as a platter, one 
of her bowls takes the form of a large laughing lizard, whose 
quiet green background color is highlighted by soft copper 
and gray. Auster, the South Wind, is a large, open-top, un- 
glazed head with a moody but not sullen expression; for 
whimsy, his left ear turns up, his right, down. Glaze inside 
the bottom of this piece makes it functional. A series of cinder 
bowls, some deep-scooped and others with shallow scalloped 
walls, reveal this potter’s interest in texture. 


Irene Hamel, Colorist 


A California potter, Irene Hamel, recently had her first solo 
show in the New York area. Held at Pygmalion House, Miss 
Hamel’s exhibition included stoneware pots, jars, bowls, 
lamps and vases. Reduced irons and coppers, redwood ash, 
pear ash, cobalt and lava are ingredients of the glazes she 
uses. A distinctive colorist, she favors heather tones—tur- 
quoise with brown, grayed greens and blues. She often fires a 
piece for as long as 24 hours at temperatures of 2300° F. for 
a smoked firing that gives her glazes their character. Of par- 
ticular interest is her decorative use of a combined mat and 
high glaze finish, the one complementing the other. 

Miss Hamel has exhibited and won prizes at the California 
State Fair, the Los Angeles County Fair, the San Francisco 
Museum of Art and elsewhere. In the 1954 competition of the 
San Francisco Potter’s Association, she won first prize for 
Best Use of Color. 


Stoneware vase and jar by lrene Hamell 
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JEWELRY MAKERS! 


We have just 1000 copies of 
Herbert Maryon’s “METALWORK 
AND ENAMELLING” (new edition) 
available at savings of $17.50 


The most valuable and authoritative book ever published 
for craftworkers in jewelry, inlaying, enamelling, etc. 
New third revised edition shows how to engrave, solder, 
transfer designs, make and use all types of moulds, hall- 
mark, cast in relief, assay, etc. 25 new plates—a total of 
363 photographs and line drawings, showing some of the 
most beautiful examples of metal craftsmanship in exist- 
ence, including brooches, cups, candlesticks, panels, and 
bowls. Book tells how to use all types of metals—gold, 
silver, iron, bronze, etc. Previous edition so highly rated 
by metalworkers (professional and amateur) they paid 
$25 a copy in out-of-print markets. 375 pages. Bibliog- 
raphy. Index. While our 1000 clothbound copies last. 


Save $6.02 on this book 
of Swedish craft designs 


lona Plath’s “DECORATIVE ARTS OF SWEDEN” 
shows textiles, ceramics, glasswork, metalwork, wood 
crafts and wall paintings that you can easily adapt to 
your own projects. Fully documented with 500 photo- 
graphs and drawings, plus 32 pages in full color. Scrib- 
ners published this handsome clothbound book at $10.00. 
We offer the Scribner edition (9 x 12: 243 pp.) at this 
low price while our 100 copies last. + 3.98 


Build your craft library 
around these cut-price books 


3. DECORATIVE ART OF VICTORIA'S ERA by Fran- 
ces Lichten. A $12.50 book of 19th-century cast-iron 
crafts, Scottis tartans, Victorian cradles, textiles, metal- 
work, prints, furniture, etc. Ninety-six pages of illustra- 
tions (hundreds of examples) plus 14 two-color pages. 
Fully documented. Pictures readily adaptable to your own 
craft work. 274 pp. Index. 9 x 12. 100 copies of ny 
nal Scribner edition at $3.98 


4. DESIGN FOR ARTISTS & CRAFTSMEN by Louis 
Wolchonok. 1286 illustrations show you how to develop 
your imagination to see designs in everyday objects. Ideas 
for jewelry, ceramics, fabrics, metalwork, etc. 8 x 10%. 


224 pp. $4.95 


5. HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS & DEVICES by Clarence 
P. Hornung. 1836 basic designs drawn and classified. 
Original $6.00. 240 pp. 5% x 8. Paperbound, $1.90 


6. DESIGN MOTIFS OF ANCIENT MEXICO by Jorge 
Enciso. 766 superb examples of Mexican artistry. De- 


Signs copyright-free. Formerly $8.00. 196 pp. 8 x 10%. 
$3.95 


Dover Publications, Dept. 26, 920 Broadway, N. Y. 10 
Send books circled: METALWORK & ENAMELLING 
DEC. ARTS OF SWEDEN 
Books numbered 3 4 5 6 


MONEY BACK IN 10 DAYS IF NOT DELIGHTED 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

cITy ZONE STATE 

I enclose $ in full payment. Dover pays postage 


Craftsman’ s 
‘BOOKS 


Pennsylvania German Signs and Symbols 


Fo.k Art Morirs or PENNSYLVANIA by Frances Lichten, pub- 
lished by Hastings House, price $5.75. Attractively presented 
in loose-leaf format, this book contains an excellent selec- 
tion of plates—many in full color—and a simple, informative 
text. Here the layman who has no desire to pore through the 
vast body of available literature on the subject can acquaint 
himself with the fascinating themes prevalent in every phase 
of Pennsylvania German folk arts. 

While American folk art in its entirety has achieved gen- 
eral recognition only within the past three decades, the folk 
art produced in the Pennsylvania German regions has en- 
joyed, for a much longer period, what many consider to be 
an almost exaggerated popularity. As early as 1890 the Penn- 
sylvania German Society was organized, and, to quote, “by 
1937 there were 45 volumes of its proceedings published.” 
Henry Mercer, the founder of the remarkable museum in 
Doylestown, Cornelius Weygandt and Henry S. Borneman, 
outstanding scholars in the field, as well as many others, have 
contributed brilliantly toward the understanding and appre- 
ciation of Pennsylvania German folk arts in their various 
manifestations. The late Joseph Downs, in his catalogues for 
the Philadelphia and the Metropolitan museums, provided 
brief studies of inestimable value. 

More recently, in 1945, Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser published 
a Home Crajt Course in which Miss Lichten participated. 
Mrs. Keyser’s series of about 20 pamphlets by as many 
writers describes each phase of art and craft employing the 
motifs and symbols of the German settlers in Pennsylvania, 
the Shenandoah Valley, Maine and elsewhere, that have been 
repeated, almost without variation, generation after genera- 
tion to this day. Articles on these motifs have been featured 
not only in art publications but in national magazines. And 
their direct influence on design may be observed in textiles, 
china and furniture sold in shops all over the country, 

Because the subject is so familiar, Miss Lichten is to be 
congratulated for retaining in her book a sense of discovery 
and freshness. Her discussion should stimulate the reader’s 
interest and should serve as an introduction to the large 
reservoir of material to be found in other books and in 
museums and galleries all over the United States. Equally 
commendable is the fact that in 96 pages the author has suc- 
ceeded in illustrating a cross-section of motifs ranging from 
conventionalized human figures to abstract flower patterns 
and geometrical forms, and has demonstrated their applica- 
tion in dower chests, quilts, pottery, fractur painting and 
other handcrafted objects. Edith Gregor Halpert 


Indian Arts of The Western Hemisphere 


Tue Eacie, tHe JAGUAR, AND THE SERPENT: INDIAN ART OF 
THe Americas (NortH America: ALASKA, CANADA, THE 
Unirep States) by Miguel Covarrubias, published by 
Alfred A. Knopf, price $15. The many-sided culture of 
Covarrubias has already produced fulsome and lushly illu- 
strated volumes on the art and culture of Bali and southern 
Mexico. Artist, illustrator, archeologist, traveler and teacher, 
he brings to his subject an enthusiasm and insight usually 
lacking in the more formally trained investigators. 

His new volume on the Indian arts of the Americas is a 
very handsome one, well printed on good paper, with 112 line 
cuts and 12 color plates (all by Covarrubias and nowhere in 
or on this volume attributed to him) and 48 pages of beau- 
tiful photographs. There is an index and an excellent bib- 
liography. 

If the physical attributes of this book outdo those of his pre- 
vious works, the same cannot be said of the text. Maybe that 
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is because Covarrubias is here dealing with cultures that are 
dead or dying. Maybe it is because he has chosen to rely 
heavily on the writings of trained ethnographers. At any 
rate, what is here lacking of his former enthusiasm is re- 
placed by a thorough examination and summary of a difficult 
theoretical field. In a clear, brief style he presents the main 
theories of the origin and dispersion of Indian peoples and 
cultures on the American continents. The amazing similarities 
between Old and New World arts are illustrated by his draw- 
ings, but where the theoretical question is open he leaves it 
that way. There is a discussion of the variety of crafts prac- 
ticed in North, Middle and South America, and the second 
half of the book is devoted solely to the arts and culture of 
the Indians of Alaska, Canada and the United States, 

The task of making and selecting the drawings and photo- 
graphs which fill this volume has evidently exhausted the 
author’s artistic insight. His reflections in the esthetic realm 
are few and not consistent. It is understandable that Covarru- 
bias, an artist, should say, “Whatever the meaning, the 
motivating force behind all art expressions seems to be 
primarily aesthetic and not religious.” This tips the scale a 
bit but needs to be said. On the other hand, it is a surprise 
to find Covarrubias, an artist and a Mexican, describing the 
pyramids of Teotihuacan as “most amazing because of the 
staggering amount of human labor involved in their con- 
struction.” This is a minor complaint about a book packed 
with useful erudition and lavishly illustrated by some of the 
most beautiful objects made on this continent. Otis Gage 


A Teacher's Guide 


Arts anp Crarts ror Evementary Teacuers by Willard 
Wankelman, Karl Richards and Marietta Wigg, published 
by William C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa, price $2.75. 
There is a real need for a book that will help teachers to use 
art materials creatively in the classroom, and at first glance 
this book seems to answer the need. Most of the illustrations 
of childrens’ work are individual and spontaneous. The intro- 
duction is excellent: in simple language it explains how a 
teacher can encourage each child to express himself individ- 
ually with various materials; and it stresses the danger of 
imposing adult standards of realism on children. 

The body of the book, however, deviates from this admir- 
able philosophy. Crayon, paint, collage, clay and simple craft 
materials are discussed, but as techniques or devices rather 
than as means through which a child can deepen his experi- 
ence. Nor are they discussed in relation to the age level of 
the child, though some would be suitable for use in the sixth 
grade but not in the first. One can object to a few of the 
crafts included—paper punch pictures, blottos and metal 
foil sculpture—because they are more likely to lead to 
“tricks” than to art. And objection may also be raised to the 
use of the word “trashcraft” for collages made of scrap 
materials: the term debases the idea of using scrap materials 
to develop sensitivity to textures and patterns in unexpected 
contexts. 

Here is a book that might have been excellent had the 
authors’ practical suggestions been in keeping with their 
theoretical ones. Lois Lord 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Tue UNiversat PENMAN engraved by George Bickham, pub- 
lished by Dover Publications, Inc., price $8.50. A classic in 
the field of calligraphy, this beautiful book is a facsimile of 
the edition of 1743 and reproduces all 212 plates of the 
original. Bickham lived from 1684 to 1758: he included ex- 
amples of over 20 contemporary masters of penmanship in 
this volume. It is not only a monument to his craftsmanship 
as an engraver, and one of the few reasonably complete 
records of English writing over a given time, but also a store- 
house of decorative borders, flourishes and calligraphic 


ornamentation. While it is not likely to influence anyone's 
handwriting in this typewritten era, designers, printers and 
artists will be charmed and inspired by this souvenir of a 


0. G. 


gracious age. 


Tue Art or Primitive Peories by J. T. Hooper and C, A. 
Burland, published by Philosophical Library, price $7.50. 
The collection of primitive art in the possession of James 
Hooper, an Englishman, has occasioned this slender volume 
which contains a text by each of the authors, 59 pages of 
plates, 4 maps, a brief bibliography and an index. The ap- 
parent excellence of the collection is, unfortunately, not 
matched by the texts. Mr. Burland, who has some com- 
petence in the field of the ancient arts of Central and South 
America, has none whatsoever in esthetics or art history; 
he has packed his general essay on primitive art with 
enough sentimentality, misconception and distortion as to 
render it useless. Mr. Hooper's short pieces on several 
primitive societies are factual, unassuming and not without 
a certain value, if not without error. —0. G. 


KNOLL Inpex or Contemporary Desten, designed by Her- 
bert Matter, published by Knoll Associates, price $5. This 
new spiral-bound volume, of 64 pages and 132 illustrations, 
presents Knoll’s international collection of furniture and 
textiles designed by a group of well-known artists in the 
United States and Europe. The catalogue is divided into 
four sections: chairs; tables; beds, chests and cabinets; 
textiles. Among the designers represented in the collection 
are Harry Bertoia, Pierre Jeanneret, Mies van der Rohe, 
George Nakashima and Isamu Noguchi. 


ON TECHNIQUES 


Witp Fowr Decoys by Joel Barber, published by Dover Pub- 
lications, Inc., price $8.50. An unusual subject is treated in 
this interesting, authoritative and profusely illustrated study 
that at once claims the attention of sportsmen, craftsmen and 
collectors of Americana. “Floating sculpture” is how the 
author characterises decoys, and he examines them all, from 
early Indian decoys made of dried grass, to the familiar 
wooden ones, to their modern, factory-made aluminum 
descendants. Out of print for many years, this book now 
appears again with 14 new plates and completely reset. 
Among the 140 illustrations are over a score of excellent 
working drawings. —0O. G. 


Tue Jewetry Encravers Manvuat by John S. Bowman, pub- 
lished by D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., price $3.50. Unlike most 
manuals of this sort which are collections of designs, mon- 
ograms, etc., this is a practical volume, a how-to-do-it book 
whose step-by-step instructions are intended for the beginner, 
and whose thoroughness must make it valuable even for the 
professional. Besides the chapters on the cutting of simple 
and most used alphabets and the designing of monograms, 
there are excellent chapters on the sharpening of gravers and 
the hardening and tempering of steel. There is. in addition, 
a glossary of engraving terms. The author is director of the 
Bowman Technical School, Lancaster, Pa. —O. G. 


Weavinc Hanpcrart by Marthann Alexander, published by 
McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, Illinois, price $1.25. 
Fifteen simple ways to weave, including finger weaving, spool 
weaving and card weaving. 


Your Hanpspinnine by Elsie G. Davenport, published by 
Sylvan Press, London, England; distributed by Charles A. 
Bennett Co., Inc., Peoria, Ilinois, price $2.75. This compre- 
hensive book tells how wool, flax, silk, hair, cotton and other 
vegetable fibers are prepared and spun into a continuous 
yarn. Illustrations show how to identify and sort fleece, how 
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BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. Professi | training with Tuition and 
Travelling Scholarships evailable. Diploma and Teacher 
Training degree courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Commercial Art, 


JEWELRY 

* SILVERSMITHING 
* GRAPHIC ARTS 
* CERAMICS 

Day and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Design 
Ceramics 
Weaving 

Metalsmithing 
Architecture 
Sculpture 
Painting 


FOUR $1320 SCHOLARSHIPS 


For 1955-56 scholastic yeor. Applications received until 
March |. Extensive art library. Museum featuring chang- 
ing exhibits. Day and resident students. Degrees offered: 
B.F.A., M.F.A. and M. Arch. Spring term opens Jan. 31; 
summer session, June 20. 


CRANBROOK 


ACADEMY OF ART 
151 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


| PRATT INSTITUTE—The Art School 


Courses leading to: B.S. in Art Teacher Education; 
B.F.A. in Advertising Design, IMlustration, and Interior Design; 
and Bachelor of Industrial Design. 


M.S. im Art Education and Master of Industrial Design 


James C. Boudreau, Dean, 215 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


A CRAFTS VACATION IN VERMONT 
FLETCHER FARM CRAFT SCHOOL ° LUDLOW, VERMONT 
July 4-Aug. 26, 1955. Two week periods, Courses offered in 
Weaving, Pottery, Jewelry, Gilding, Copper Enamel, Decoration, 
Rug Hooking, Painting. Write for catalogue to 

LEONA PHELPS, Ex. Sec., Society of Vermont Craftsmen; Dept. C, St. Albans, Vt. 


BOOKS 


to card and how to spin. Planned for those who are inter- 
ested in spinning, but who are unable to obtain instruction, 
the chapters include specific information on the use of spindle 
and wheel as well as details on the selection and purchase of 
a wheel, In the case of fleece, both wool and worsted spin- 
ning are treated; and, for all fibers, plying of yarns on the 
wheel and in mixture is described. 


Tue Art or Tray Patntinc by Maria D. Murray, published 
by Studio Crowell, price $4.50. This adequate guide for the 
beginner explains how to paint trays and accessories. It starts 
with a discussion of surfaces, backgrounds and finishes, and 
goes on to describe equipment, tools and special techniques, 
including reverse decoration on glass, metal leaf decoration 
and the use of metallic powders. One chapter is devoted to 
the use of stencils, and another to freehand brushwork. The 
appendix includes a list of where to buy artists’ and decora- 
tors’ supplies and a fairly extensive bibliography. 


Party Decorations ror CuristMAs AND OTHER OCCASIONS 
by Patricia Esterbrook Roberts, published by Studio Crowell, 
price $5.95. An informal discussion of more than 500 deco- 
rations for various holidays and celebrations, this profusely 
illustrated book includes sections on Christmas décor, mak- 
ing and wrapping gifts, arranging flowers and preparing the 
house and table for Easter and other holidays. The text 
is anecdotal and includes discussions of many old customs 
as well as the actual directions and lists of materials neces- 
sary for making most of the decorations suggested. 


NeepLecrart Hanpsook by Mildred Graves Ryan, published 
by Arco Publishing Company, price $2. Here are specific 
instructions for the four main types of needlework: em- 
broidery, knitting, crocheting and tatting. In each case, basic 
stitches are illustrated and described. Also each section in- 
cludes patterns and directions for making them up. Baby 
clothing, socks, toys, a rug and an Afghan are among the 
items for which instructions are given. 


How to RerinisH Furntrure by Louis Hochman, published 
by Arco Publishing Company, price $2. Step-by-step illustra- 
tions accompany detailed instructions for repairing and re- 
finishing furniture in this compact and handy book. For 
pieces worth refinishing (and the way to recognize such 
pieces is discussed) the author offers a choice of 15 finishes 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 
LIBERTY, MAINE | 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


70 Fine Arts and Crafts courses for the serious 
student, the professional and the amateur. Dis- 
tinguished faculty. New courses in Ceramics, Textile 
Design, Woodcut, Jewelry and 3 Dimensional Design. 
Morning, Afternoon, and Evening classes in Draw- 
ing, Painting, Sculpture, Etching and Engraving, Ce- 
ramics, Enameling and Design. Approved for eligible 
veterans, P.L. 346. Write for Free Catalog C. 


Spring Registration Starts January (0th 


Eastern Parkwoy, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. NEvins 8-4486 


crore «ARTS IN ITALY 
POSITANO ART WORKSHOP 
on the Mediterranean near Amalfi and Capri 
Ceramics—Mosaics—Textiles—Rugs—Jewelry—Painting—Sculp 


$55 WEEKLY—Includes studio classes and all living costs in modern 
hotels overtooking the sea. Transportation arranged on request. 


POSITANO ART WORKSHOP, 238 East 23 St., 


HOLIDAY WITH A PURPOSE? 


Weave, hammer on silver, block print a skirt, create a pot while re- 
laxing in Mexi hine at international Insti Allende. MFA, 


4 


teacher credits, 12 pesos for your dollar. Free ill prosp 
| JNSTITUTO ALLENDE, Box 11, San Miguel de Allende, Gto., Mexico 


50 
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Craftsman’s 


BULLETINS 


Braque Designs for Stained Glass 


The celebrated French painter Georges Braque has recently 
designed a series of stained glass windows for the new St.- 
Dominique chapel in Varangeville, France, a town in which 
he has maintained a home for the past 30 years. The project 
consists of six windows, three over the altar of the little 
chapel and three along the nave. According to a French critic, 
who described the project in the newspaper, Les Arts, the 
colors of the glass are typical of Braque, “heavy but vi- 
brant.” The critic adds: “It is all to the honor of Georges 
Braque that in these windows he has succeeded in not be- 
traying his style while respecting an always present tradition 
which unites our time with the distant Middle Ages.” 


Annual A. C. E. C. Meeting 


The annual meeting of the American Craftsmen’s Educational 
Council will be held this year on May 4. The theme that has 
been chosen for the morning workshop tours for members, 
as well as for the luncheon address, is “From the Past to the 
Present.” After the annual meeting there will be a preview 
of the new exhibition in the gallery at America House, In the 
evening a buffet supper will be held for out-of-town members. 
Further details of the session will be sent to all members on 
February 1. 


All About American Arts 


A vast project of significance for American scholarship and 
culture has recently been launched by the Detroit Institute of 
Arts. Known as the Archives of American Art, this project 
has been started for the purpose of amassing in one central 
place original records of American painters, sculptors and 
craftsmen since the landing of the first Europeans on this 
continent. No agency in this country so far has attempted to 
accumulate such material on a national scale. 

Since the aim of the Archives is to assemble everything that 
will ultimately make the collection a convenient and effective 
center for research, any material that may throw light upon 
the arts in America will be added to it. Specifically, the fol- 
lowing kinds of data will be solicited: 1) original and sec- 
ondary source material — manuscripts, letters, notebooks, 
sketchbooks, exhibition catalogues, membership lists, etc.; 
2) other printed material such as directories, monographs. 
publications of societies and institutions, periodicals; 3) 
microfilm or other exact copy of any of the above types of 
material; 4) photographs of works of art. 

Material for the Archives will be acquired systematically 
by teams of paid researchers. Subsequently, grants-in-aid will 
be given for research and publication in the field of American 
art. Inquiries about the Archives may be addressed to E. P. 
Richardson, director, or Mrs. Arline Custer, librarian, at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


World Congress of Ceramists in Cannes 


The Riviera, this summer, will be the scene of the first world 
congress of the International Academy of Ceramics, whose 
headquarters are in Geneva, Switzerland. To mark the oc- 
casion, the Academy is organizing a large international 
exhibition of ceramics which will be held from June 1 to Au- 
gust | at the Palais des Festivals in Cannes. Titled “Master- 
pieces of Modern Ceramic,” this show will include the work 
of artist-craftsmen from almost all the countries on the Con- 
tinent as well as from Brazil, Egypt, Mexico, Turkey and the 
United States. The section of American ceramics will be or- 
ganized under the auspices of the American Craftsmen’s Edu- 
cational Council. 


FALL AND WINTER CRAFTS INSTRUCTION 


No entrance or scholastic require- 
ments. Personalized instruction in 
small fall and winter groups. 


Excellent equipment and teaching 
personnel. 


HAND WEAVING, METALCRAFTS, POTTERY, LEATHER- 
CRAFTS, SILK SCREEN, SPINNING AND DYEING, 
ENAMELLING, AND MANY OTHER CRAFTS. 
Modern living conditions in a beautiful mountain countryside. 
Write the Registrar for full information. 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
Penland, North Carolina 


CERAMICS METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING: TEXTILES 


Professional courses for the Designer-Craftsman, the 
Designer-Technician with Industry, and the Crafts 
Teacher and Administrator. Two year A.A.S. and 
four year B.S. degrees; citations for study at the 
graduate level. For information please write to 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


65 Plymouth Ave. S., Rochester 8, N. Y. 


) THE BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS } 
23rd Summer Session 
‘ July 4th to August 13th, 1955 ‘ 
) offering: WEAVING, LEATHERCRAFT, CERAMICS, PHOTOGRAPHY, > 
4, DRAMA, BALLET, MUSIC, WRITING, RADIO, ORAL FRENCH, INTERIOR > 
4, DECORATION, PAINTING 4 
4 For Calendar Write: ‘ 
} DIRECTOR, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta § 


POTTERY WORKSHOP IN NORTH HATLEY 
June Ist to Sept. 15th | 


Fully equipped shop—Experienced instruct Individual teachi for 
beginners or advanced students. Special phasis on ork and 
glazes. For information and reservations write: 


_ GAETAN BEAUDIN, NORTH HATLEY, QUEBEC 


FIDALGO 


P.O. BOX 496 + ANACORTES - WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL 
OF ART 

WEAVING - PAINTING - CERAMICS 

METAL DESIGN ~ TEXTILE PRINTING - JEWELRY 


- CRAFT STUDENTS a 
League of the YWCA-23rd Year 


Painting * Bookbinding * Enameling * Sculpture * 


Silversmithing * Jewelry * Ceramics * Metalwork * 
Weaving * Silk Screen * Cabinetmaking 
MEN, WOMEN, DAY, EVENING — CATALOG CH 


140 West 22nd St., N.Y.C. CH 3-5747 
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JEWELRY TEACHERS + CRAFTSMEN! 


Select your own 
PRECIOUS STONES! 


Finest collections aveilable. Sent on 30 day approve! 
Pay only for whet you keep 

Expertly cut and polished, these beautiful collections 
ore perfect for rings, brooches, pendonts, eorrings, 
etc Students will goin experience in evalvoting 
precious stone selection from these groups. Available 
ore assortments or selected groups, sizes and cwuts. 


TOPAZ — GARNET — JADE — 
AMETHYST — Etc. 
50¢ and up SEND TODAY! 


DEPT. €-447, BOOK BUILDING, DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Handweavers Reference 

| At last « reference te save you time when you wish te check 

publications to find that elusive article on weaving. 

This 94-page cross-indexed reference by the author of “KEY TO | 

WEAVING” may be obtained for $3.25 postpaid from iH 


}) MARY E. BLACK, Box 14, Bedford, Nova Scotia } 


INSTRUCTION in HANDWEAVING by Correspondence 
Instruction Books, Loom Consultation 
Monthly BULLETINS and Samples 
Reservations now being taken for summer Studio Instruction 
Write to 
_Harriet Tidball, THE SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD, Kelseyville, California 


Make MORE MONEY Weaving Rugs 


© Hove a foscinating and profitable full or spore time business right in 
your home. It's easy to weave beautiful, serviceable, saleable rugs. 

Send for ovr complete catalog, sample card, and low prices on carpet 
worps, rug fillers, sheers, rog cutter, beam counter, looms ond parts 
Also: roge—prints—knite—ond leoper clips, in 10 and 50 Ib. bales. if 
you hove o loom, pleose advise make and width it weoves 


OR. RUG COMPANY ~ Dept. 2585 - LIMA, OHIO 


Gt EARN $25 


Operate your OWN profitable Venetian Blind Laundry 
business. Earn $25 day and build f 
& permanent, lifetime full-time business. Clean Vene- 
tien Blinds from Homes. fices, Institutions, ete 
Rasy to learn and opersete. New, uncrowded field. B 
Previous experience unnecessary 

Write NOW for full information—No obligation 


ASE LAUNDRY Co. 
101 So. 44th St., Philadeiphia 4, Penna. 


00K 


Mizi Otten, Kathe Berl: 


THE ART OF ENAMELING 
or ENAMELING CAN BE FUN 
A handbook on ti and how to do it the easy way 


$1.50 plus 3 cents postage. 
Kathe Berl 140 Cloremont Avenve, New York 27, N. Y. 


EAR WIRES © PIN BACKS © CUFF LINKS © AIL 
JEWELRY FINDINGS FOR COPPER ENAMELING @ 
SHELLCRAFT © CERAMIC AND FILIGREE JEWELRY 


RHINESTONES, PEARLS, PRESS MOLDS, COPPER BLANKS 
AND ENAMELS, GIFT BOXES, TOLEWARE, KILNS 


SEND FOR FREE 1955 CATALOG NOW! 
JERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS, 128 Moin St. Hackensack 5, N 
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Craftsman’s COMPETITIONS 


National 


AMERICAN JEWELRY AND Recatep Ossects, 1955, Huntington 
Galleries, West Virginia, February 6-27. For jewelry and such 
accessories as jewelry boxes, cosmetic containers, pill boxes, 
cigarette cases, ornamented bags and belts. Jury. Awards and 
purchase awards totaling $1.500. Exhibition to be circulated 
by the Smithsonian Institution. Entry blanks due January 10. 
Write to the Huntington Galleries, Huntington, W. Va. 


American Cotor Print Society ANNUAL Exutsrrion, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, March. For all color prints. Entry fee, 
$2. Jury. Prizes. 4% commission charged on sales. Entry cards 
due February 10. Write to Miss Katharine H. McCormick, 
300 W. Upsal St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kansas AnnuaAL Decorative Arts anp Ceramics EXxuist- 
tion, Wichita Art Association, April 11—May 11. Entry fee, 
$3. Jury. About $1,200 in prizes. 25% commission charged 
on sales. Entry cards and entries due March 15. Write to 
Wichita Art Association, 401 N. Belmont Ave., Wichita 8, Kan. 


“Younc Americans” Sixta Competitive Exuisirion, Amer- 
ica House, June 8—September 7. For craftsmen 30 years of 
age or younger. Mediums: textiles—woven or printed; ce- 
ramics—thrown, built, sculptured; wooden accessories and 
small sculpture; metal—hollow ware, jewelry and enamels. 
Entries due May 25. Jury. Prizes. Write to American Crafts- 
men’s Educational Council, 32 E. 52nd St.. New York. N. Y. 


Regional 


Buffalo, New York: for residents of 14 counties ef Western 
Vew York. 

Acericut Art GALLery ANNUAL Exuisition, March 2—April 
3. All mediums including crafts and photography. Entry fee, 
$2. Jury. Prizes. No commission charged on sales. Entry cards 
due February 2. Write to the Albright Art Gallery, 1285 Elm- 
wood Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Des Moines, lowa: for professional and amateur artists and 
craftsmen of lowa. 

Annuat Iowa Artists’ SHow, Des Moines Art Center, Feb- 
ruary 6—March 6. All fine arts mediums and crafts. Jury. 
Prizes totaling $1,000. 25% commission charged on sales. 
Entry cards due January 23. Write to Mr. Joseph Ishikawa, 
Des Moines Art Center, Greenwood Park, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Huntington, W est Virginia: for artists of Ohio, Kentucky and 
West Virginia living within an 80-mile radius of Huntington. 
ANNUAL Recionat Exuusition 80, co-sponsored by the Tri- 
State Creative Arts Association, Huntington Galleries, April 
3—24. All fine arts mediums and crafts. Entry fee, $3 for 
non-members, $2 for members of the Tri-State Creative Arts 
Association. Jury. Ne commission charged on sales. Entry 
cards due March 15, Write to the Huntington Galleries, Park 
Hills, Huntington, W. Va. 


Louisville, Kentucky: for natives or residents of Kentucky or 
Southern Indiana. 

Art Center Association ANNUAL Exuipition, April 1-30. 
All fine arts mediums and crafts. Entry fee, $2.50. Jury. Prizes 
totaling about $1,600. 10% commission charged on sales. En- 
tries due March 14. Write te Miss Miriam Longden, Art 
Center Association, 2111 S. First St.. Louisville, Ky. 
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New Orleans, Louisiana: for members of the Art Association 
of New Orleans. 

ANNUAL Sprinc Exuisition, Isaac Delgado Museum of Art. 
February 27—March 22. All fine arts mediums and crafts. 
Annual membership dues, $5. Jury. Prizes totaling over 
$2,000. 10% commission charged on sales. Entry cards due 
February 9. Write to the Art Association of New Orleans, 
Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, New Orleans, La. 


Omaha, Nebraska: for residents of Colorado, lowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, North and South 
Dakota and Wyoming. 

Miowest Brenniat Exuisition, Joslyn Art Museum, Febru- 
ary 8—March 7. For crafts including ceramic, wood and 
metal sculpture. Jury. About $700 in purchase prizes. No com- 
mission charged on sales. Entries and entry cards due January 
20. Write to Miss M. MacGregor, Joslyn Art Museum, 2218 
Dodge Street, Omaha 2, Neb. 


Seattle, Washington: for craftsmen of Washington, Oregon, 
Montana, Idaho, British Columbia and Alaska. 

NortHwest CRAFTSMEN’s ANNUAL Exuipition, Henry Gal- 
lery, University of Washington, March 6—April 6. Mediums: 
ceramics, jewelry, weaving, metalwork, enamels, wooden con- 
tainers and tableware, lamps (with wiring and shade), ce- 
ramic sculpture and decorated fabrics. Jury of selection and 
awards. Entries due February 12. Write to the Henry Gallery, 
University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 


Springfield, Missouri: for artists of Missouri, Kansas, lowa, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Nebraska. 

Exuisirion, Sprincriecp Art Museum, April 1-30. 
All fine arts mediums and ceramics. Jury. Purchase fund of 
$500. 10% commission charged on sales. Write to Springfield 
Art Museum, P. O. Box 285, Springfield, Mo. 


Richmond, Virginia: for native Virginians, residents of Vir- 
ginia and former residents for five years. 

Vircinta Bienntat Exuisirion, Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, April 29-May 29. All fine arts mediums and crafts. 
Entry fee, $2 for non-members of the museum. Jury. No com- 
mission charged on sales. Entry cards due about February 27, 
work due about March 6. Write to Business Office, Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond 20, Va. 


Scholarship 


Cranbrook Academy of Art offers four scholarships valued at 
$1,320 each for advanced study in architecture, design, paint- 
ing, sculpture, weaving, textile design, ceramics and metal- 
smithing. The awards will cover tuition and board for the 
1955-56 scholastic year, Application accepted until March 1 
by Secretary. Cranbrook Academy, Bloomfield Hills. Mich. 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 

32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inec., 32 East 52nd 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. Chartered by the Regents of the State 
of New York in 1943 for the purpose of increasing public appre- 
ciation of the hand arts and raising the standards of craftsman 
ship. Presents exhibitions, offers library facilities, acts as a clear- 
ing house for craft information, prepares bulletins. Founded the 
School for American Craftsmen. Supported by individual and group 
memberships and contributions. Craft Horizons is the Council's of- 
ficial publication. Membership carries a Craft Horizons subscription. 
Officers: Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, President; Mr. Kenneth Chorley, 
Vice-President; Mr. William J. Barrett, Treasurer; Miss Mary Vail 


Andress, Secretary. 
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PRODUCT NEWS 


A new pyrometer, light in weight and easy to use, has been 
developed to meet a need for an instrument for the 1000° to 
2500° F. range. Weighing only 20 ounces, measuring 3” x 4” 
x 5”, the meter is portable and requires no connection of 
any kind. One pyrometer can monitor the temperature of 
any number of kilns or furnaces. The 9” circular scale may 
be read to within 10° F. by simple brightness match, and a 
built-in calibrating meter assures accuracy. For convenience, 
a scale of Orton Cone temperatures is included and may be 
read directly. Guaranteed for one year, this Mason Optical 
Pyrometer is priced at $49.50 and is made by the Mason 
Instrument Co., 48 Potter Ave., New Rochelle, New York. 


Simple wrought iron furniture frames, with or without 
wooden tops, seats, backs, etc., are described in a new book- 
let that will be of special interest to handweavers of uphol- 
stery fabrics. The frames are reasonably priced. The metal 
is treated with rust-resistant phosphate dip and finished in 
a weather-proof charcoal black; rubber tips are furnished 
wherever needed. The folder shows a variety of pieces, some 
of which can be assembled in minutes. For the booklet and 
a price list write to Phillips Furniture Company, 2560 Fon 
Du Lae Drive, East Peoria, Illinois. 


Hardwood packages, under the trade name of PAX-paks, are 
now available in 12 different lumber selections including 
Hiawatha ash, Indian basswood, natural birch, Washington 
cherry, Korina (trade name, United States Plywood Corp.), 
African mahogany, Philippine mahogany, Puritan white 
maple, American oak, carving white pine, cabinet poplar 
and Lincoln Walnut. Depending on the wood chosen, a PAX- 
pak contains 30-45 square feet of smooth, even lumber, 
planed to 34” thickness. The pieces vary in size but most 
of them are at least 6” wide and 6’ to 8 long. All lumber 
(grades Clear One Face or better) is kiln dried and planed 
smooth on both faces. Matching plywoods and turning 
squares are also available. Each package includes more than 
10 illustrated furniture plans with directions for gluing and 
finishing. A four-color brochure with illustrations, descrip- 
tions and prices will be sent, on request, by the Frank Pax- 
ton Lumber Co., 6311 St. John Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. 


Weavers and decorators will be interested in Metlon’s new 
two-toned non-tarnishing metal yarn with silver on one side 
and a choice of royal, red, Permagold or jet on the other. 
Now available from stock in all yarn sizes, it can be com- 
bined with any fiber, natural or synthetic. Also of interest 
is a Jack Lenor Larsen textured upholstery fabric—-Camo- 
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PRODUCT NEWS 


mile—which is woven of linen, Viscose, Fiber E and Metlon. 
The versatile, power-loomed material is available at Dunbar 
in the following combinations: poppy seed (dark gray) ; rock 
salt (all white); platinum (gold); pepper crush (red and 
orange); green mint (green and turquoise); and _peri- 
winkle (blue). The rock salt can be piece-dyed to order. Price: 
$16.50 a yard, retail. 


4 soldering kit, packaged in a sturdy metal carrying case, 
is now available for home and workshop use. The handy kit in- 
cludes a 250-watt soldering gun, (Model 8250A), a supply 
of Kester solder, one each of new accessory cutting and 
smoothing tips, a double-end wrench for speedy tip inter- 
change or replacement and two instruction booklets on all 
phases of soldering and home repair. Five-second heating, 
dual spotlights and an instant on-and-off trigger switch are 
features of the gun. The $17 contents are available at $14.95 
in kit form from Joseph F. Witaker, Weller Electric Corp., 
Easton, Pennsylvania. 


A pyrex-topped electric kiln is the important feature of a 
new kit for enameling on copper. The kit contains 75 pieces 

all the necessary supplies for making earrings, brooches, 
pins, cuff links and an ash tray. It is sold at $14.95 ($2 more, 
west of the Rockies) by Gem-Craft, 1812 East 13th St.. 
Dept. (EN), Cleveland, Ohio. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Otis Gage, art critic, is best known as the author of “The 
Reflective Eye.” a regular column which formerly appeared 
in Art Digest. Recently he received a citation for his art 
criticism from the American Federation of Arts. Nicolas 
Calas, who has contributed articles on art to Art News, Col- 
lege Art Journal and other periodicals, is the co-editor with 
Margaret Mead of “Primitive Heritage.” an anthology of 
writings on primitive cultures. Ed Rossbach, weaver of San 
Francisco, has received many awards for his work, among 
them a prize in the recent international weaving show at 
Greensboro, North Carolina. Oppi Untracht, frequent con- 
tributor to this magazine, traveled through Scandinavia and 
to Italy during the summer of 1954, interviewing craftsmen 
and photographing their work. Peter Ostuni, painter. is 
best known to readers of this magazine for his work in 
stained glass, which was discussed in the April, 1954, issue. 
Lawrence G. Copeland is a member of the faculty of the 
School for American Craftsmen, Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology. Edith Gregor Halpert, director of the Downtown 
Gallery in New York, has been a prime mover in the study 
and preservation of American folk art. She has been respon- 
sible for initiating and developing several important native 
folk art collections. Lois Lord teaches art in New York at 
the New Lincoln School, the Peoples Art Center of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art and Bank Street College of Education. 


Craftsmen’s Ma rket-Place 


The charge for classified advertisements is 20 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example: A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


AGENTS WANTED 


AlL MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS — highest 
commissions — bonus, free details supplied. 
Qualified Publications, 451 CM, Kingston, 
Brooklyn 25, New York 


RUN A SPARE-TIME Greeting Cord and Gift 
Shop at home. Show friends samples of our 
new 1955 All-Occasion Greeting Cards and 
Gifts. Take their orders and earn up to 100% 
profit. No experience necessary. Costs nothing 
to try. Write today for samples on approval. 
Regal Greetings, Dept. 65, Ferndale, Michigan. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


CURIOSA FOR CRAFTSMEN: Thunder Eggs— 
gemmological oddities. Potato-like formations 
covered with weird bumps and granulations. 
Inside, solid agate. 2 to 3” diam. $1.75 each; 
Famous black brass shoe buttons—ortifacts 
of yesterday's culture. Curious, rare and hand- 
some. 100! stimulating uses in every croft. 
Only 75¢ doz. or 3 doz. $2.00; Precious 
tropical woods—for jewelry and craft work. 
Gaboon and Macossar ebony, lignum vitoe, 
coco bolo, rosewood and Koromundel. Asstd. 
lot slobs and pieces, all identified. $1.75 Ib. 
or 2 Ibs. for $3.00; Elephant ivory—sound 
ond seasoned. Mixed lot of pieces, rods, slabs. 
Fascinating material! ib. $4.50 or % ib. $1.75. 
Som Kramer, 29 W. 8th St., New York City, 11. 


ARTS & CRAFTS (Cont'd) 


COMPLETE CRAFT SERVICE: Kits, tools and 
supplies for Cloisonal Art, Indian Silversmith- 
ing, Jewelry, Wood Carving, Ceramics, Weav- 
ing, Plastics, Leathercraft and many other 
crafts. An extensive line of artists supplies and 
@ most complete list of art and craft books and 
design sheets. Send 25¢ for 96 page cato- 
logue. Crafters of Pine Dunes, Dept. CH, 
Oostburg, Wisconsin. 


BOOKS 


BACK NUMBERS" first 7 issues of “Hookers 
and Broiders News.” Revised and condensed 
—containing articles on hooking and braiding 
rugs by outstanding instructors. Postpaid. 
$1.00. Berry's, Box 374-C, Taunton, Mass. 


ART AND CRAFT BOOKS supplied. New, out 
of-print, foreign. Catalog of many bargains 
free. B. R. Artcraft Co., Baldwin, Maryland. 


FREE WEAVING BOOK CATALOG—aond other 
craft books. Write Craft & Hobby Book Service, 
Dept. CH, Coast Rt., Monterey, California. 


CHINA PAINTING HINTS—An illustrated book 
of down to earth information—also catalog of 
supplies. $1.15 insured parcel post. Pollock 
Studio, 430 W. Tabor Road, Philadelphia 20, 
Pennsylvania. 


CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cane webbing for chairs 
with groove only. Cane instructions, catalogue, 
sompies, 35< Compiete Seat Weaving Book 
$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 


CERAMICS 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, 
for ceramics, enameling, etc. No better kiln 
made. All sizes. Manufactured by W. H 
Fairchild, 712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 


ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, lilinois. 


FINEART COPPER DIE CUT ENAMELING 
BLANKS. Many shapes. Catalog 50°. Refunded 
on first order. Shoup Jewelers, 7148 Foothill, 
Tujunga, California. 


SPUN COPPER BOWILS, trays or cups. Also— 
stomped circles or squares, plain or slotted, 
for belts and links. Also—card, match or 
cigarette boxes. The Old Viking Shop, 1236 
Delaware Street, Denver 4, Colorado. 


NEW COPPER FINDINGS, shapes and supplies. 
Kit with kiln and complete materials $6.95. 
Wholesale (on letterhead). Charles Harris Co., 
Cathedral Station, New York City. 


SPUN COPPER BOWLS, also stamped squares 
and circles for enameling. Write: Martin Metal 
Spinning Company, 102-17 Astoria Boulevard, 
East Elmhurst 69, N. Y. 


Craftsmen’s Market-Place 


FOR SALE 


GENUINE JEWELER'S MAGNIFIER frees hands 
for crafts. $2.50 value $1.45. Anelag Box CH, 
Rochester, Wisconsin. 


SMALL TEXTILE BLOCKPRINTING BUSINESS— 
excellent location in Boston. Fully equipped 
studio. National reputation for good design. 
Retiring for reasons of health. Coombs, 175 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


BUY SURPLUS BOATS, Marine equipment, etc., 
from government. List $1.00. Surplus Box 
R-213. East Hartford 8, Connecticut. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 
(Cont'd) 


JEWELRY FOR HOBBYISTS, imported rhine- 
stones, free catalog. Sexton's Dept. K, Box 
44-G, Buffalo 13, New York. 


100 STONES removed from jewelry $5.00. 
Prices of other stones upon request. B. Lowe, 
Holland Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


GEMS: Cabochon or facet. Every stone used by 
jewelers. Free price list. Ace Lapidary, 160-11 
Hillside Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. 


HOBBY & CRAFT SUPPLIES 


COSTUME JEWELRY, Shelicroft, Textile and 
Figurine paints, other crafts. Illustrated cata- 
log 10¢. Karen Krafts, 620-MP Everett, Wash- 
ington. 


HOMECRAFTS 


FREE Make-lt-Yourself Craft Catalog, low-cost 
kits and supplies. American Handicrafts, Box 
1479-AP, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WHITTLE MINIATURE SEAGULL. U-Carvit Kit. 
$1.00 Postpaid. Bernard Blake, Cleveland, 
Florida. 


LEATHERCRAFT 


FREE ‘Do-It-Yourself Leathercraft catalog. 
Tandy leather Company, Box 791-J5 Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


BIG SAVINGS LEATHER—Now, for first time, 
you can buy full sides of top grain cowhide 
ot our special, amazingly low ‘‘Tannery-to- 
you" prices. For details, write Dept. 12, W. D. 
Byron & Sons, Williamsport, Md. Fine cowhide 
tanners since 1832. 


LINEN 


HOME STUDY ART SCHOOL 


ARTISTS Make Money—Booklet Free. Drawing, 
painting, advertising art, cartooning; one en- 
joyable course; start at home. Write for free 
illustrated book, “Art for Pleasure and Profit.” 
Our 40th year. Washington School of Art, 
Studio 641-R, Washington 5, D. C. 


HOOKED RUGS 


NEW HOOKED RUG BASE — heavy Belgian 
linen, 17% ounces, 13% x 13%, 54” wide, 
$3.95 PPD. Free Samples. Utrecht Linens, 119 
W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


EVERYTHING you need to hook or braid a rug 
Send stamp for lists. Berry's, Box 374C, Taun 
ton, Mass. 


INDIAN RELICS 


6 PERFECT ANCIENT INDIAN ARROWHEADS 
$2.00. 6 Tiny Bird Arrowheads $2.00; Doubie 
Bladed Flint Tomahawk, $2.00. List Free. 
Lear's, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


JADE CABOCHONS for the jewelry worker. 
Send $1.00 for sample stone and price list. 
Alaska Handcrafters, Box 1891, Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS gems for class and studio. 
May | send an approval selection? Bill Poese, 
21870 Priday Avenue, Euclid, Ohio. 


JEWELERS SAW BLADES—sharp and strong, 
50¢ doz.; silver earring backs, plain or dan- 
gling, 5O0¢ pr.; pierced ear wires, 40¢ pr. 
Sterling chain, heavy, handmade looking, 
$2.00 foot; spring ring clasp, 35¢; complete 
one-piece pin backs (with safety catch) $1.50 
doz. Sam Kramer, 29 West 8th St., New York 
City, 11, New York. 


FINEST BELGIAN LINENS — white, natural, 
ready to use—no desizing necessary, block 
printing, silk screen, embroidery, draperies, 
upholstery, etc. Free Samples—Dealer inquir- 
ies invited. Utrecht Linens Co., 119 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


LOOMS 


FOR SALE: LOOMS—Four harness, twenty-inch 
floor. Hardwood. Sturdy, portable, ideal in- 
dividual or school. Over 1100 satisfied users. 
$45.95. Lorellyn Weavers, Larkspur, California. 


PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel, Candle Wax. W. Wooley, 
115-R Donald, Peoria, Illinois. 


REPAIR DOLLS, Resilver Mirrors, Make rubber 
stamps. Catalogue of “60 Ideas" free. Uni- 
versal, Box 1076-R, Peoria, Illinois. 


FOR DEALER: Arts and Crafts from Old Mexico. 
Rhythm importers, Box 1695, Brownsville, 
Texas. 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL LAMPS, planters, spice boxes, 
etc. from selected pieces of real knotty pine. 
Send 35¢ refunded first order for prices and 
suggestions. Pioneer Pine, Eliot 5, Maine. 


CRAFT CATALOG. A helpful buying giude for 
leathers, plastics, metals, all hobbycraft ma- 
terials, tools, kits; a volume of ideas and 
instructions. Illustrated! Send 10¢. Sto-Rex 
Crafts, Dept. 11, 143-9th St., San Francisco, 
California. 

MAKE MONEY EASIER than a counterfeiter! 
Decorate greeting cards for us to sell. It's fun! 
Don't miss this! Cards, 132 Madison, Detroit 
26, Michigan. 


MONEY AT HOME. Make, sell beautiful cos- 
tume jewelry. Send 25¢ for sample pin. High- 
est quality rhinestones and complete catalog. 
Beck Jewelry, 245 Straight St., Paterson, N. J. 


SEA SHELLS, Supplies, Instructions, for mak- 
ing Jewelry, Novelties, Gifts. Book of 150 de- 
signs $2.00. Wholesale catalog 25¢. Gift- 
house, Box 4450-CH, Coral Gables, Florida. 


PURE WOOL YARN 


WEAVING, Hand-knitting and Rug. Write for 
free samples to: Briggs & Little's Woollen Mill, 
York Mills, York Co., N.B. Canada. 


TEACHERS—Two Harness table loom. Fourteen- 
inch. Hardwood. Sturdy. 250 in one school sys- 
tem. $23. Lorellyn Weavers, Larkspur, Calif. 


MINERAL SPECIMENS 


BEAUTIFUL CABINET SPECIMENS of Illinois 
crystal fluorite in various colors. Prices 25¢ to 
$5.00. Octahedrons of fluorite 10¢ up. Orders 
over $4.00 postpaid. E. Curtiss, Jr., 911 Pine 
St., Benton, Kentucky. 


MOBILES 


MOBILES! Complete kits to make charming 
mobiles! Everything you need to assemble— 
airplane—cuier space—modernistic—or fish 
motif. One dollar postpaid. Poese Mobiles, 
21870 Priday Ave., Cleveland 23, Ohio. 


PINKING SHEARS 


ONLY $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, preci- 
sion made. Manufacturer's Christmas over- 
stock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or money re- 
funded. Order by mail. Lincoln Surplus Sales, 
1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois. 


WEAVING 


WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS—-BROWN STUDIO 
taking over Weaving Classes held at the former 
Universal School of Handicrafts—Myrtle A. 
Brown, instructor—Brown Studio, 203 West 78th 
St., New York City 24, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Bernat Fabri and Bernat Weaving 
Afghan. Sample card on request. Harriet May 
Hagerty, 64 Washington Street, Gloversville, 
New York. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTIONS, Warping done, in 
your home. Chain warps made to order. Ida 
Tetrauit, Clark Street, Brentwood, lL. |. Br. 
3-7592. 


JACK LENOR LARSEN offers for weavers special 
correspondence courses in design and color. 
60 East 58th St., New York City. 


WOODWORKING SUPPLIES 


KNOTTY PINE: Make reproductions, paneling 
and kitchen cabinets of outstanding beauty. 
Send 35¢ refunded first order for prices and 
suggestions. Pioneer Pine, Eliot 5, Maine. 


EXOTIC WOODS. 130 species, foreign and 
domestic. Free price list. James Burnett, 1501 
Gaylord, long Beach, California. 
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SMART DISTINCTIVE 


Jily@ COTTON WARP YARN 


A Jily@ ART. 314 


and 
PEARL COTTON 
ART. 114 


3 It's easy, fun and economical to custom-make 
handwoven covers for your upholstered furni- 
ture. With Lily’s high quality handweaving 
yarns you can create richly textured fabrics 
in striking colors to harmonize with your color 
scheme. Lily yarns are available in modern, 
decorator colors—fadeproof and cleanable. 
Send $1 for complete set of samples and color 
cards. (This $1 can be applied to your next 
order of $10 or more). 


CURRENT PRICE LIST FREE 


The handsome design shown on the loom here Order your supplies from 
is beautifully illustrated in color, with complete THE HAND WEAVER’S HEADQUARTERS 


directions for making, in the January issue of 


Dept. HWC, Shelby, N. C. 


ing this bulletin, write today for a free copy. 


wo 


Importers of linen yarns for the hand weavers, 
specialty yarns and looms of various types... 


Distributors of: 


Will outlast the life of any fabric . . . 
launders beautifully, dry cleans like new, 
non-tarnishing metallic yarn always stays soft and supple. Gold, sil- 
ver, copper and many other attractive 
metallic colors. 


Send 35¢ for yarn samples. 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, 


129 SOUTH STREET DEPT. C2 BOSTON 11, MASS. 
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